























We dont show 


people smoking 
inour ads. 


Because we figure smokers already know how. Heck, we’re not talking 
rocket science here. So, we'll get right to the point: flavor. In a nationwide taste test, 
a majority of smokers said Merit tasted as good as or better than cigarettes that have up to 38% 
more tar. Enriched Flavor™ is the reason why. And only Merit has it. So the next 
time you do what you already know how to do, do it with Merit. 







Enriched Flavor.” low tar. A solution with Merit. 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal ae ee 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





Kings: 8 mg “'tar;’ 0.6 mg nicotine av. per cigarette by FTC method. 
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AND DRIVE HOME ONE OF THESE POPULAR NEW 1988/89 CHEVROLETS, 
PONTIACS, OLDSMOBILES, BUICKS AND GMC TRUCKS 


CHEVROLET PONTIAC OLDSMOBILE BUICK 


Cavalier LeMans Cutlass Calais Skyhawk 

Corsica (except Value Leader) Cutlass Ciera Skylark 

Beretta Sunbird Cutlass Supreme Century 

Celebrity Grand Am 88 Royale | 

Camaro 6000. Custom Cruiser Wagon _—_ LeSabre 

Geo Metro Grand Prix 98 Regency Electra/Park Avenue 
Geo Spectrum Firebird Touring Sedan (except Park Avenue Ultra) 
Geo Prizm Bonneville Toronado 

Nova Safari Wagon Troféo 


Sprint 
PLUS GMC S-15 AND CHEVROLET S-10 PICKUP TRUCKS—2- & 4-WHEEL DRIVE 





OTHER RATES AS LOW AS 5.9%, 6.9% AND 9.9% AVAILABLE AS LENGTH OF CONTRACT INCREASES 


America, it's time to deal. Get real Qualified buyers must 

value and GMAC's lowest rate since take delivery out of dealer stock 
1987 at your Chevrolet, Pontiac, by June 5, 1989. Dealer financial 
Oldsmobile, Buick or GMC Truck participation may affect consumer 
dealer. They're kicking off the cost 


spring season with the kind of deals Don't delay. These models are 
you've been waiting for. It’s a popular, so they'll be moving fast 
great chance to get behind the OFFICIAL SPONSOR OF See your participating GM dealer 
wheel of one of these exciting, new ' » — for details. GMAC is an Equal 
GM cars or trucks AMERICA’ Ss DREAMS Credit Opportunity Company. 


*Rates on new 1988 Pontiac mi: 
effective through Apnil 30, 1989. 1989 GMAC. All Rights Reserved 
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COVER: The abortion 20 
battle approaches a climax, 
and the nation embarks ona 
collision course with itself 

The Supreme Court this week hears a case that 
could weaken or reverse its controversial Roe v. 
Wade decision legalizing abortion. That prospect 
has jolted pro-choice forces into action. 
Meanwhile, Operation Rescue has become the 
spearhead of the militant pro-life movement. 
Garry Wills describes the new antiabortion shock 
troops and their leader, Randall Terry. 





WORLD: In Beijing and beyond, 44 
mourning for an ousted Chinese leader 
turns into a defiant demand for change 

But how far will the authorities go in clamping down on the 
demonstrators? » As Soviet tanks prepare to move out of Eastern 
Europe, NATO decides not to decide on revamping its arsenal. 

> Should the U.S. bail out Poland’s Communists? » France’s 
bicentennial hoopla extols the glories of the French Revolution— 
but battle lines drawn in 1789 still have not disappeared. 








BUSINESS: A huge hoard of real 54 
estate will burden the Government as it 
carries out the savings and loan bailout 


As federal regulators liquidate everything from condominiums to 
gravel pits, they must move carefully to avoid triggering a plunge 
in property values. » Despite a rising Dow, Wall Street faces more 
layoffs and falling profits. » Control Data pulls out of the 
supercomputer market, leaving Cray Research as the sole U.S. 
firm to compete against rival Japanese manufacturers. 
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NATION: The odds 
lengthen against 
Speaker Jim Wright 
A unanimous bipartisan 
ethics committee report 
proves devastating. » The 
U.S.S. lowaexplosion renews 
debate about the usefulness— 
if any—of battleships. 


33 


INTERVIEW: An 
uncompromising 
filmmaker 

David Puttnam bemoans 
the decline of the cinema 
and criticizes the bloated 
moviemakers, actors and 
agents who are responsible 
for its undeserved fall 
from grace. 


62 


ART: Anew look at 
a vigorous, vulgar 
American original 
Thomas Hart Benton is 
admirable for his cussedness 
and independence, but these 
qualities are no guarantee of 
good painting, as a 100th- 
anniversary show in Kansas 
City proves. Benton’s stylized 
regionalist scenes, writhing 
with down-home figures in 
buckskins and gingham, are 
caricatured and pumped 
and tarted up until the eye 
wants to cry uncle. 
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SCIENCE: A fast- 
moving asteroid 
just misses earth 
The celestial intruder was 
nearly half a million miles 
away, but considering the 
devastation a direct hit could 
have caused, the flyby was 
too close for comfort. 


52 


TECHNOLOGY: 
Through the 3-D 
looking glass 
Powerful computers that can 
create sharp animated images 
are winning Oscars, designing 
sneakers and fabricating 
artificial worlds that viewers 
can explore. 


BOOKS: From The 


Color Purple to 
black and white 


Alice Walker’s new novel 
about racial and sexual 
hostilities is more effective as 
propaganda than as fiction. 

> A wave of writing on the 
Chinese experience. 


69 


ESSAY: Reflections 
on 28 flavors of 
nostalgia 

Whatever happened to 

those tangy Howard 
Johnson’s hot dogs and 

the crunchy ice-cream 
cones? You can still find 

them if you look. 


82 
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Introducing 
AI&P MultiQuest: 
A powerful new way 
for you to make 
valuable information 
available to your 
customers. 





Announcing AT&T MultiQuest, the first national, 
interactive 900 service for businesses. Now customers 
nationwide can obtain information, services or advice 
from you more easily than they ever could before. 

With AT&T MultiQuest, you can provide informa- 
tion on everything from vacation planning to portfolio 
analysis to home improvement advice.Or you can 
even run a sales promotion cost-effectively. The 
opportunities are limitless. 

Your customers simply call your 900 number. 

You select the price and ATST will handle billing 
your customers. And as part of AT&T MultiQuest, 
you'll receive Call Detail Reports that will prove to 
bea valuable marketing resource. 

So if youre interested in a powerful new way 
to market your services, run a promotion or reach 
your customers cost-effectively, contact us about 
AT&T MultiQuest. Call your AT&T Account Executive 
or 1800 222-0400. 
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The right choice. 






Beretta. Howa small 
investment can pay off handsomely. 


. Two-door front-drive Sport coupe. Electronic Fuel Injection, with computer- 
controlled coil ignition. 378-foot turning circle. Lustrous base-coat/clear-coat 
paint. 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty* 





OF AMERICA 
TODAYS CHEVROLET ~~ * 


Some investments pay off beautifully right away. Like the Chevrolet Beretta 
sport coupe. A smart way to invest in both art and high technology. And Beretta 
is covered by the 3-year/50,000-mile Bumper to Bumper Plus Warranty. 
we ‘means it’s also one of the few investments around that actually 
eo Bais Wi “guarentee you an enjoyable return. 
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From the Publisher 


o you ever wonder how Washington really works? Twenty- 
three leaders of top U.S. and foreign corporations tried to 
find out last week in a e-day, TIME-sponsored visit to the 
nation’s capital. White House Chief of Staff John Sununu 
opened the TIME Executive News Conference with a spirited 
defense of the President's first 100 days. Cabinet Secretaries 
painted a dismaying picture of U.S. drug, environmental and 
educational problems. One morning was spent in the CIA’s 
domed and soundproofed “bubble” with officials, including Di- 
rector William Webster. In a majestic Supreme Court confer- 
ence room, Associate Justice Anthony Kennedy paced cheer- 
fully as he quoted from Shakespeare and the Constitution 
Assuring his visitors that it was all right to stay longer, Kennedy 
quipped, “Hey, I'm going to be here for the rest of my life.” 

At the end, the participants appeared more confident about 
America’s international position than its domestic challenges 
“T was impressed by the seriousness of our domestic problems,” 
said James Harvey, chairman of Transamerica Corp. “But at 
least we are squarely facing them. In business, half the solution 
is simply knowing the problem.” 
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BUT WHO'S 
GOING TO PAY FOR 
COLLEGE? 


A i'bteameet-B lo) obact-ba.<-a-toaco)rte sae: TPL 
is, you'd love to have the advan- 
ie-Yo{-Mho} Mt: Mole) tl -fei-Mel-lepq-1- mama 08 
how are you going to pay for it? 

Army ROTC can provide you 
otdemarbteleyem (Way comm detazl-Me) as iolibd 
year scholarship) and a monthly 
allowance of $100 if you qualify 
and join Army ROTC on your 
for-baaholtt-Mm (ol) MMe (-1a- Ble) @rleyd-mel ttt 
fo} Mian cat-bam lb t-jan elmo) ej eleyaarbatiarmce) 
fofon (omere) N10 (-m 

You'll acquire skills that will 
stay with you for life and get real 
management experience before 
you graduate. Just a few hours a 
week in classes taught by full- 
time Army Officers and you'll 
learn everything from land navi- 
gation to the ethics of 
leadership. 

When you graduate, you'll 
have earned an Army Lieuten- 
bal a-Wee fo) Co WB of-at-t-9R 0-30 M- toi Mole) & 
lege degree. With this competi- 
tive edge, you can increase your 
chances for success either in a 
civilian career while fulfilling 
your commitment in the U.S. 
Army Reserve or National 
(@s Tbe Mio) ae toi: Wer-ta-1-) ae) ti lel-) ap hal 
the active Army. 


Find out more. 
Call 1-800-USA-ROTC. 
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ARMY ROTC 
RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS 


cADEESH 
a 


THE SMARTEST COLLEGE 
COURSE YOU CAN TAKE. 





Letters 


“Imagine—real 
elections behind 
the Iron 
Curtain!” 


Gary F. Millspaugh, Allentown, Pa 





I want to pay homage to Mikhail Gor 
bachev and Boris Yeltsin for their efforts 


to democratize and modernize the Soviet 

Union [SPECIAL ISSUE, April 10]. The 

country will soon reach a point from 
which it will be impossible to turn back 

José Paulo Mariano Pego 

Coimbra, Portugal 


The Soviets are doing a good job of 


letting Westerners in to see their progress 
But true change will be evident when they 
readily let their people out to see the West 

Daniel W. Wright 


Etobicoke, Ont 


Your report detailed many changes 
attributable to g/asnost. But without a sys- 
tem of law that effectively protects human 
rights, all you describe can be swept away 
at the wave of a dictator’s hand 

Bert Raphael, Chairman 
Canadian Lawyers and Jurists 
for Soviet Jewr) 

Toronto 


I read with astonishment about de 
mokratizatsiya in the U.S.S.R. Imagine 
real elections behind the Iron Curtain! 

Gary F. Millspaugh 
Allentown, Pa 
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I was surprised to find that in one way 
the Soviet voting system is superior to 
ours. If Soviet voters can deny a candidate 
office by crossing out his name, they have 
achieved a longtime wish of a number of 
us Americans 

H illiam De Bussey 
San Diego 


It was wonderful to see the article on 
the U.S.S.R.’s first Alcoholics Anony 
mous group. Now Soviet problem drink 
ers have a chance to recover through this 
excellent program. However, please never 
refer to a “religious tone” in A.A. meet- 
ings. Spiritual, yes, but not necessarily re 
ligious. Anyone can identify with a higher 
power, whatever it might be, without reli 
gious overtones. Otherwise, an alcoholic 
atheist wouldn't have a chance—here or 
in the Soviet Union 

William J. Laurent 
Kalamazoo, Mich 


No to a New Missile? 


Congratulations on an excellent anal 
ysis of the choices confronting President 
Bush on nuclear missiles [NATION, April 
3}. I wholeheartedly endorse your com- 
ment that the wisest selection may be to 
drop the proposed multibillion-dollar 
modernization of our land-based ICBMs. It 
is time for both the US. and the Soviet 
Union to stop amassing arms and concen 
trate on further negotiations and reduc 
tions in the weapons stockpiles 

Mithoo A. Vaswani 
Los Angeles 


You ask the question “Does the U.S 
really need a new nuclear missile?” In the 
face of advances made by the Soviet 
Union in the accuracy of its ICBMs, the 
answer is a Clear yes 

Paul David Anderson 
Kansas City 


Bruce van Voorst was right on target 
in suggesting that the US. take advantage 
of Gorbachev's arms-control initiatives. It 
makes much more sense to negotiate for 
further cutbacks in Soviet missiles than to 
spend billions of dollars on new U.S. land 
based missile systems 

Howard Ris, Executive Director 
Union of Concerned Scientists 


Cambridge, Mass 


Telephone Trickery 


Legislation will never control scams 
offered to the public by telephone swin 
dlers because the crooks will always be a 
step ahead [| BUSINESS, April 3]. Consum- 
ers should wise up and stop being so gull- 
ible. Granted, some tricky deals are more 
creative and less obvious than others, but 
it is difficult to be sympathetic toward 
those who decide to purchase shares in a 


process to convert sand to gold or who 


PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR PRECISION ENGINES. 


Many engines are so sophisticated they can 
compensate for many fuels. Exxon gasolines are so 
sophisticated they can compensate for many engines. 


The reason is simple. We see fuel as an extension 
of the engine; as precision equipment that must 
interact with other precision equipment. 

Exxon gasolines are fine-tuned every 
month for 21 geographic regions to allow 


EXXON 


Exxon gasolines 


in some areas 


the fuel to deliver the proper performance, regardless 
of weather, altitude or season. 

And Exxon’s advanced XCL-12® clean-engine 
formula is unsurpassed at keeping entire fuel intake 
systems running clean. 

So if you’re driving a sophisticated engine, fill it 

mux” up with the precision equipment it needs. 

Exxon Gasolines. Just turn the key. 











SO NEW ORLEANS 


In the heart of the 
French Quarter stands a 
magnificent four-star hotel 
renowned for its own 
special European influence 
that of Swiss General Man- 
ager, Hans Wandfluh 

Although he cannot read 
minds, Hans does have an 
uncanny knack for antici- 


(au 
Royal Sonesta Hotel ew Orleans ww» 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans, LA 70140 (504) 586-0300 
call your travel agent or Sonesta toll-free at 1-800-343-7170. 


pating all your needs 
Whether you're enjoying 
our tropical courtyard, 
private pool, or gourmet 
restaurant, Begue’s, Hans 
personal attention to detail 
will ensure your stay at the 
Royal Sonesta is a luxuri- 
ous one. Exciting vacation 
packages available 





Rates begin at $105, For reservations 


My = SOSONESTA vee 


Travel 
989 


























COMING IN JUNE 


APA 


SPACE 


The 20th Anniversary of th ding on the Moon 


A TIME MAGAZINE TELEVISION SPECIAL 


Relive Apollo XI’s 
ali) Cola (omtieyc-[e[-e-lale) 
Tole) @cotnl-miticels—) 
of man’s travels 

in space. 


PRESENTED BY 
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give credit-card numbers freely over the 
phone. As the saying goes, “Wake up and 
smell the coffee!” 
Amy Chitwood 
Fremont, Calif. 


As long as people try to get something 
for nothing, there will always be frauds. 
Why should taxpayer money be spent on 
law enforcement to protect those who 
can’t say no? 





Vivian Koby 
Vincennes, Ind. 





The Everest of English 


Thanks to Paul Gray for his review of 
the exciting new edition of the Oxford 
English Dictionary (BOOKS, March 27]. 
He expressed doubt that the samples of 
new, inelegant words included would in- 
spire an ode by Keats, but how about 
some Shakespearean verse? 


What if the Bard of Avon should 
return 

From undiscovered country’s 
bourn, and see 

The changes in our language! 
Could he learn 

To versify with terms from OED? 

What would he say to crack and 
acid rain? 

“Shall I compare thee toa 
summer's day?”’.. . 

To barf and drunk tank—words 
no way germane 

To love and sonneteering? 
What would he say 

To brain-dead, or greenmail, the 
right-to-die? 

What would he say? “What's 
happened to romantics? 

These samples—all pejorative 
semantics!" 





Frank C. Flowers 
Lafayette, La. 


I wouldn’t want to play Scrabble with 
John Simpson or Edmund Weiner, the co- 
editors of the OED2. 

Jon Ban/fill 
Seattle 


Oil and Water 


The Exxon Valdez oil spill [NATION, 
April 10] points out an interesting phe- 





| nomenon that could be called the Oops 


theory. It states that technology, Big Gov- 

ernment and giant corporations have 

made it possible for an employee to make 

one mistake on his job and thereby pull 
the plug on the planet 

Robert Ter Berg 

Calgary, Alta. 


The oil spill shows that environmen- 
talists are right—again. Proponents of 
risky developments are full of assurances 


beforehand but consistently fall short 











when assistance is needed. Oil develop- 
ment in the Arctic National Wildlife Ref- 
uge is next on the list for the oil compa- 
nies. They will once more make promises 
about their abilities to ensure environ- 
mental protection and ignore the pleas of 
the environmentalists. 
Joe McGloin 
Denver 


So Exxon’s chairman, L.G. Rawl, 
says the company will meet its “obliga- 
tions to all those who have suffered dam- 
age from the spill.” I suggest that we send 
Exxon a bill for the extra cost of gasoline 
every time we leave the pump. 

Charles A. Hall 
Marion, Ind. 





Testing for Drugs 


I am surprised that federal employ- 
ees object to drug testing for critical jobs 
[LAw, April 3]. In my 18 months in the 
Navy, I have had my room searched by 
drug-sniffing dogs, undergone three ran- 
dom urinalyses and provided four blood 
samples. Since my colleagues and I 
work with nuclear reactors and multi- 
million-dollar aircraft and are responsi- 
ble for the safety of other service mem- 
bers and the security of our country, I 
do not object. 


Groton, Conn. 


The use of drug testing to determine 
the suitability of an applicant for a job or 
an employee for a promotion is disturb- 
ing. As a chemist, I know that these tests 
are not infallible. People want an easy | 
true-false method to replace a complex | 
decision. But to violate civil rights under 
this illusion is not only morally lazy but 
also an egregious misuse of technology. 

Marca M. Doeff 
Solana Beach, Calif. 





LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 

Should be addressed to: 

TIME Magazine Letters 

Time & Lite Building 

Rockefeller Center 

New York, N.Y. 10020 

[Fax number: (212) 522-0907] 

Letters should include the writer's full name, address and home telephone, 
and may be edited for purposes of clarity or space. 








Charles M. Oakley | 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE™ 


TIMELESS BEAUTY ON VIDEO 


t last - the real thing in relaxation videos from 
Miramar - “Natural States” and “Desert Vision.” 
Emmy-award winning director, Jan Nickman has truly 
captured our country’s most magnificent natural areas 
with exceptional sensitivity. The instrumental scores by 
composers David Lanz and Paul Speer are more like 
narration than accompaniment, they were written note- 
to-frame not layered on in post-production. “Natural 
States” presents the breathtaking scenery of the lush 
Pacific Northwest, from California’s Big Sur to Washing- 
ton’s Cascade Mountains, The unique “steadicam” camera 
glides through rainforests, past verdant waterfalls, over 
and around mist-shrouded peaks. “Desert Vision” allows 
you to experience the desert’s magical spirit by providing 
stunning cinematography from 10 Southwest National 
Parks and Monuments. All of this breathtaking beauty 
will bring tranquility to the worst case of stress and 
burnout. Just slip “Natural States” or “Desert Vision” into 
your VCR; in 45 to 50 minutes you'll be human again! 
Digitally mastered, in Dolby Surround Hi-Fi Stereo plays 

mono on regular machines. $29.95 each - Natural States 
CALL TOLL-FREE 


#2010 or Desert Vision #2290. = 
800-872-5200 24 HOURS A DAY 


FOR FASTEST SERVICE ON 

CREDIT CARD ORDERS 
If you prefer, mail check or creait card number THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE” 
with expiration date and authorized signature. DEPT. TIMEQ19: 
Please include $29.95 plus $4.95 (for UPS/ : ’ 
insurance) for each video along with its item 921 EASTWIND DRIVE 
number. Natural States Video #2010 or Desert SUITE 114 
Vision #2290. 30-day return privilege. WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 
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How to solve the 
energy crisis 


If you're like a lot of Americans, the energy 
crisis has nothing to do with oil embargos. 























































With regular use, you'll feel 
stronger, more alert, and 
less stressed-out. 


we In short, you'll have 
* more energy to do more 
things in your life. 


So call NordicTrack. 


Bur do it soon. Before you run 
out of gas for good. 











You're suffering from a per- 
sonal energy shortage. 
And to solve this 

growing crisis, you 
need to exercise 
and increase 

your stamina. 


You need a 
NordicTrack®. 


This total body exercise r FREE BROCHURE & VIDEO 
burns more calories Call Toll-Free 1-800-328-5888 
and provides a better 


I 
| In Canada 1-800-433-9582 
| 
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cardiovascular \ [1 Please send me a free brochure 
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American Ideas 


SS 
Adolescent Pregnancy Prevention 


ANDY FREEBERG 


Giving Teenagers a New 
View of Their Future 





BY MELISSA LUDTKE. 


By involving adults, Michael Carrera helps 
young people believe in themselves 








Here was a man 
out of place. A 
slender man dressed in a stylish business 
suit, he sat by himself, night after night, in 
the bustling entryway of the Dunlevy Mil- 
bank Center in the middle of Harlem. His 
narrow face bore a trusting smile that 
masked a dogged purpose. He was trying 
to teach a course on human sexuality for 
neighborhood parents, and often 
nobody came. But he kept show- 
ing up. Michael Carrera, profes- 
sor and prophet, understood that 
as a white man and an outsider 
he needed the parents’ support if 
he wanted to come to their com- 
munity to help their kids. “In- 
volving parents is a show of re- 
spect,” he declares. “It says they 
are valuable, their kids are valu- 
able, their family is valuable.” 
After a few months, families 
knew Carrera wasn’t going away 
and that he was there to help. A 
few began to listen and, soon, 
their kids listened too. 

Carrera holds the Thomas 
Hunter Chair of Health Sciences 
at Hunter College. But it is some 
50 blocks uptown, in Harlem 
neighborhoods, where nearly | 
out of every 4 babies is born to a 
teenage mother, that Carrera’s 
teaching is put to its sternest test 
in the Family Life Education and 





16, and a smaller group of parents for 
courses on family life and sex education. 
“The kids are riddled with mythology 
about these things. There is a real need to 
inform,” he says. Before long, the young- 
sters were not only learning but also re- 
ceiving a range of support services from 
adults who were willing to make a long- 
term commitment. “For too many of 





Cary Dixon and others provide teenagers with useful role models 





“This is not a value-free program. 
We have a message that delaying 


sexual activity is good.” 





Adolescent Sexuality Program, 

which he created. Pregnancy-prevention 
courses, Carrera argues, are generally too 
narrow in focus to succeed. His approach 
is holistic, born of a simple premise: Give 
young people a sense of their own prom- 
ise, and they will not be as likely to disrupt 
their lives with an early pregnancy. 

But this simple premise is difficult to 
execute. “To move kids from fatalism to 
industriousness,” says Carrera, “the inter- 
vention needs to be complex and long- 
standing.” After those initial months of 
intense scrutiny and understandable sus- 
picion, Carrera managed to assemble 22 
girls and boys, ranging in age from 13 to 


12 ——~ . = 


these kids, adults have disappeared on 
them,” says Carrera, who has remained 
personally involved with each of the kids 
and their families during the past five 
years. 

Physicians from a local hospital pro- 
vide comprehensive health care. Tutors 
recruited from the Junior League help 
with homework, and employment coun- 
selors place the kids in summer jobs. 
“Many employers have stereotypes of 
black urban youth,” says Mary Kay Penn, 
who manages the Milbank program. “It is 
very hard to persuade them to take these 
kids on, even when we pay the salary.” 
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But last summer Penn placed 75 of the 
kids in jobs, and Carrera added a silk- 
screening program so they could learn to 
design and sell T shirts. 

Though contraception is available— 
prescribed by a doctor with parental con- 
sent—Carrera knows that access to birth 
control is not enough. “When kids are em- 
powered with information and stimulated 
by hope for the future, it has a contracep- 
tive effect,” says Carrera. “Education. 
Employment. Their own bank accounts. 
Good health. Family involvement. Self- 
esteem. These are also contraceptives. It’s 
the total fabric that is important.” Car- 
rera also teaches them how to play sports, 
like squash, that rely on individual disci- 
pline and control. “Whenever you posit a 
single solution to a complex problem, you 
are not as successful as you can be.” 

Success in Carrera’s program 
brings a substantial reward. Un- 
der an agreement made with for- 
mer Hunter College President 
Donna Shalala, students who 
graduate from high school and 
complete Carrera’s program are 
guaranteed admission to Hunter. 
So far, 15 participants, teens and 
parents, have enrolled; Shavon 
Glover, a mother at 15, before 
she met Carrera, was the first. “I 
always had college in the back of 
my mind, but I didn’t think I 
could do it,” Glover says. “When 
I met Mike, everything started 
lifting up.” 

Since his initial success at the 
Milbank Center, Carrera has ex- 
panded his program to include 
two other community centers in 
Harlem, one of which is in a pre- 
dominantly Hispanic neighbor- 
hood. Carrera receives financial 
support from New York City’s 
Childrens Aid Society and de- 
votes many hours each week to 
fund raising from private as well as public 
sources. The cost for each teenager is 
about $1,500 a year, and the paid staff 
members are all indigenous to the com- 
munity. “Most adolescent pregnancy pro- 
grams are headed by white female social 
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workers,” says Cary Dixon, a 48-year-old | 


black man who teaches the family-life 
course to boys at the Frederick Douglass 
housing project. 

Dixon serves as a crucial role model, 
particularly for the many boys who don’t 
have fathers at home. “When I grew up, 
families were there to teach kids that 
there are certain boundaries,” he recalls. 
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Now you can type, proofread and edit on screen instead of on paper. 


Baby, we’ re going to make you a star. 
With the Smith Corona XD 9500 
Word Processing Typewriter, every page 

you type will receive rave reviews. 

Its 2 line by 80 character display 
lets you type, edit and proofread your 
text, all before you ever touch a piece 
of paper. 

When you're satisfied with your 
performance, simply slip ina sheet and 
select Print. There won't be a typo, mis- 
spelled word or flubbed line in sight. 

Of course, when we call the XD 9500 
the Word Processing Typewriter, we're 
not wasting words. 

There’s an internal memory with an 
incredible cast of characters — 16,000 
of them. So you can store, recall, insert, 
delete and block move easily. 

With our amazing Grammar Right 
System} you'll never write a wrong again. 
It includes a 75,000 word Spell-Right * 
Dictionary that alerts you to misspelled 
words, an Electronic Thesaurus that gives 


Phrase Alert; which points out inappro- 
priate phrases —so your critics won't. 

Neither last nor least, there’s the 
new Smith Corona Correcting Cassette, 
the ultimate solution to twisted, tangled 
and fumbled correction tape. 

Needless to say, the XD 9500 is the 
last word in word processing typewriters. 
Which is why we recommend “Fr 
you go see it at your nearest Om 
cee Pes 
Smith Corona dealer. nina 

That way, you can audition 
it yourself. 
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For more information on this product, write to Smith Corona Corporation, 65 Locust Avenue, New Canaan, CT 06840 or 
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A REMARKABLE OFFER FROM MOTOROLA 


FOR JUST $695, 
BREAKDOWNS IN 
COMMUNICATION CAN 
BECOME A THING 
OF THE PAST. 


Motorola's Express 850 
Cellular Portable Phone 


Most people who can’t afford to be out of touch 
when they're out of the office have reached the 
same conclusion: They need a portable cellular 
telephone. 

But not all portable phones have the 
same level of reliability. Not all portables are 
built to withstand the knocks, bumps, bangs 
and drops that come with being portable. 

The Motorola Express 850;" on the other 
hand, like every Motorola 
cellular telephone, must pass 
the exclusive 6-point test in 
the lab before it’s allowed 
into the field. 

Another nice touch: 
The Express 850 is as 
functional as it is portable. 
And boasts a host of 
Motorola’ cellular innova- 
tions. Everything from 
memory dialing, user selec- 
table system registration and 
two number capability, to 
call timers, calling restrictions es 
and auto-redial. “Based on published information available February 1989 

What's more, the 850 comes complete Motorts Caer Sere. ac (MCSD, A ee copy of out 
with a carrying case and charging accessories. It jr tn or sour now tceohone, you wi 
even comes pre-programmed and ready to use gon, at enh, Oo 
with your own Motorola Cellular Service, Inc. Sone for a cals wate as by aeeban 
telephone number. In fact, as soon as you receive avaiable to you atthe time of purchase. Prices ar 


it, you can start making and taking calls. customers. This offer 1s not available in all areas 


Otter limited to end-user subscribers. Specifications 


With Motorolas Express 850 portable, suibject to change without notice. VISA and Master- 
e RE A Gar Shi |. handling sales 
you can replace breakdowns in communication  Sreewa wanes 
with communication breakthroughs. MaterCard Company reapectiay, Motels 


Express 850 and MCSI are trademarks of Motorola. Inc. 


TO ORDER YOUR EXPRESS 850, CALL 1-800-678-7373 EXT. 210 
(AA) MOTOROLA 

















American Ideas 
“Now there is no discipline in their lives. 
Kids’ lives are like basketball played 
without lines.”” He believes Carrera’s ap- 
proach holds promise. “By keeping these 
kids on a clear education track, by hav- 
ing them understand the importance of 
delaying pregnancy and by including 
parents, Mike is doing what others 
aren't,” he says. 


! nall, about 225 kids and 75 parents are 
participating in Carrera’s three Har- 
lem-based programs. Carrera’s track rec- 
ord is impressive. In four years only two 
girls have become pregnant and, as far as 
the counselors can tell from their intimate 
weekly individual discussions with the 
kids, only one boy has fathered a child. 
“This is not a value-free program,” he ex- 
plains. “We have a message that delaying 
sexual activity is good. We are taking a 
stand.’ This year the Childrens Aid Soci- 
ety is establishing the Stern National 
Training Center for Family Life Educa- 
tion in Manhattan, where Carrera will 
teach his techniques to others searching 


| for ways to cope with adolescent pregnan- 





cy in their community. 

“The message is that if you expect 
changes in kids, you have to be in for the 
long haul,” Carrera warns. ‘That is nec- 
essary to overcome the myths and go up 


| against the stereotypes that surround 


these kids’ lives.” So far, Carrera has 
managed against great odds to outlast all 
those who said it can't be done. To do it, 
he had to learn how to overcome the ev- 
eryday frustrations that inevitably ac- 
company adolescent struggles. He calls 
his technique “patient endurance.” 

But Carrera also is energized by 
memories of his own youthful struggles 
and of adults who helped him find his 
way. His beliefs in the power of family 
and of public service are woven from the 
fibers of his childhood. Born a half-cen- 
tury ago in the Bronx to immigrant par- 
ents, a house painter and a patternmak- 


| er, he found his role models in an 


attentive and extended Italian family. “I 
found there is strength in family,” says 
Carrera, who was the first in his family 
to graduate from college, and ultimately 
earned a doctorate from Columbia Uni- 
versity. Along the way he taught junior 
high students in the Bronx, and there he 
discovered his calling. “It was clear to 
me how poorly these kids were treated,” 
he recalls. “I saw how responsive they 
were to being around a caring adult, how 
that would get them turned on to other 
things, such as learning.” 

Now that he can, Carrera gratefully 
gives something back to kids. “These kids 
don’t often have someone saying they can 
do things. Instead there always seem to be 
barriers put in their way,” he says. “So 
we're going to be the ones to say, "We're 





glad you're here. You can do it.’ ” 





Business runs better with bright 
workers. And, lowa’s excellence in 
education produces America’s best 
educated work force — quality 
workers with the knowledge and 
knowhow to put your business on 
the fast track to profit 

In lowa, your business gets off to 
a running start through the nation’s 
most comprehensive, customized job 
training program. While your new 
employees are getting up to speed, 
you may receive up to 50 percent 
reimbursement for their wages 
and benefits 

As your business competes for the 
inside track, the productivity of lowa 
workers quickly puts you ahead of the 
competition. Running at 48 hours of 
value for every 40-hour workweek, 
lowa workers outdistance the national 
pace by 20 percent, putting you on 
the fast track to profit. 

For more information and free, 
confidential site selection services, 
call Bob Henningsen at the lowa 
Department of Economic Dev elopment: 
1-800-543-4834. In lowa, call 
1-515-281-3000. Or, write to 200 
East Grand Avenue, Des Moines, 
lowa 50309. 
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“Creativity demands more than a good idea.” 
—John C. Ja 
Creative L ire tor, Bloomingdale's. 


When Bloor 
to create a ne 
national st 
Islands in the Stream" can 
Creative Director John ( 
ooked to the Color Laser 


In Fashion, sensibilities are 


sionistic paint 
The Color Laser Copier allowed 
us to capt eling and 
enhance our idea further 
Flexibility and control w 
equally important 
“Obvious! OOMmINg 
had a lot of confidence in the 
technology. It allowed me to be 
creative yet still get reproduction 
true enough for customers to 
respond to the merchandise 
Digital technology is the 
reason. By converting the origi- 
nals to electronic signals, perfect 
reproduction IS assured, le 
you manipulate color, enlarge 
up to 400%, and ever 
the shape of your image with 
pinpoint accuracy 
Or, in the words of John C. Jay 
It takes the r 
and the proper technok 
turn an idea into reali 
with the Color Laser Copier, your 


creative dreams con 
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SAM KINISON: HAVE YOU 
SEEN ME LATELY? (Warner 
Bros.). Abusive, scurrilous and 
hilarious: post-punk comedy 
meets primal-scream therapy. 
Offensive? You betcha. But 
there are wonderful bits about 
sexism and heartbreak, as well 
as the best riffs on organized 
religion since Lenny Bruce. 


ROSANNE CASH: HITS 1979- 
1989 (Columbia). She’s gota 
half-past-4-in-the-morning 
voice and a knowing way with 
a song that can make any lis- 


| tener wish the night would go 


on forever. 


ANTONIN DVORAK: AMERI- 
CAN SUITE, SYMPHONY 
NO. 9 (Virgin Classics). Libor 
Pesék conducts the Royal 
Liverpool Philharmonic Or- 
chestra in exuberant rendi- 
tions of these powerful works, 
whose brooding, Slavic soul 
belies their New World theme. 





THOMAS HART BENTON: 

AN AMERICAN ORIGINAL, 
Nelson-Atkins Museum of Art, 
Kansas City, Mo. He said he 
wished his work could be ex- 
hibited in saloons, but the col- 
orful, cantankerous Benton 
(1889-1975) is being honored in 
his centennial year not only 
with a biography and a PBS spe- 





Critics’ Choice 


cial but also with this full-dress 

retrospective in his native state. 
Featured: the stylized murals of 
American history and daily life 


| for which he was best known. 
| Through June 18. 


WHISTLER AND HIS CIRCLE, 
Minnesota Museum of Art, St. 
Paul. Etchings, lithographs 
and paintings representing 
Whistler’s high achievements 
in those media as well as his 
influence on other late-19th 
century artists, chiefly such 
Americans as Joseph Pennell, 
Charles Keene and John 
Marin. Through June 25. 


NELL BLAINE: RECENT OILS 
AND WORKS ON PAPER, 
Fischbach Gallery, New York 
City. Forty-eight works by a 
premier U.S. artist whose 
spontaneous brushstrokes and 
brilliant colors enrobe nature 
in a tender intimacy. Through 
April 26. 





THE FORGOTTEN (usa, April 
26, 9 p.m.). Six Viet Nam 
POWs, released 17 years after 
the war's end, discover that 
sinister Government forces 
were behind their capture. 
Steve Railsback, Stacy Keach 
and Keith Carradine co-star in 
this thriller, the USA cable net- 
work's first venture into made- 
for-TV moviedom. 


THE KOPPEL REPORT: D.C.— 
DIVIDED CITY (ABc, April 27, 
10 p.m. EDT). The much- 
publicized plague of drug- 
related violence in the nation’s 
capital is examined by Ted 
Koppel, first in a prime-time 
special, then ina live 








discussion that will take over 
the Nightline time period. 


GUTS AND GLORY: THE RISE 
AND FALL OF OLIVER NORTH 
(CBS, April 30, May 2, 9 p.m. 
EDT). Following his real-life 
trial, the embattled lieutenant 
colonel (David Keith) gets his 
day in TV court, courtesy ofa 
two-part docudrama. 


OVIES 





HEATHERS. There’s a disturb- 
ing mortality rate among Wes- 
terburg High’s snooty élite. A 
rash of suicides? Or is someone 
killing the prom queens of 
Ohio? Daniel Waters’ witty 
script touches two stark teen 
issues: the need to be accepted 
and the urge to end it all. 


84 CHARLIE MOPIC. In the 
jungles of Viet Nam, a lost 
patrol finds enemies on both 
sides of combat. But the main 
character of Patrick Duncan’s 
war movie is a documentary- 
film camera. Through its 
unblinking eye, a familiar hor- 
ror story gains raw immediacy. 





CITIZENS: A CHRONICLE OF 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTION 
by Simon Schama (Knopf; 
$29.95). Exactly 200 years after 








the bloody facts, a Harvard his- 
torian offers a fascinating, often 
surprising account of what 
went right—and wrong— 
during one of the world’s most 
celebrated social convulsions. 


A PRAYER FOR OWEN 
MEANY by John Irving 
(Morrow; $19.95). In this 
inventive, indignant novel, a 
boisterous cast and a spirited 
story line propel a sawed-off 
Christly caricature through 
two decades of U.S. foreign- 
policy debacles. 


HEATER 


AMULETS AGAINST THE 
DRAGON FORCES. Paul 
Zindel's off-Broadway play 
about a self-destructive 
alcoholic and a neurotic but 
winsome adolescent is superbly 
acted, and its melodramatic 
excess sings like pure truth. 


THE MEMBER OF THE 
WEDDING. Esther Rolle (Good 
Times) and Amelia Campbell 
glow as nanny and budding 
adolescent in this moving off- 
Broadway revival of Carson 
McCullers’ coming-of-age sto- 
ry of the pre-civil rights South. 


PEER GYNT. Hartford Stage 
Company captures both the 
epic sweep and the proto- 
Freudian core of Ibsen's 
poem of self-discovery in a 
sequential pair of full- 
length productions. 


GHETTO. Joshua Sobol’s Nazi- 
era tragicomedy, seen across 
the U.S. in an Israeli produc- 
tion, makes its English-lan- 
guage debut on Broadway with 
the same vibrant staging. 
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CHRYSLER LEBARON 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CAR TO COME OUT OF AN AMERICAN 
DESIGN STUDIO IN A DECADE. 


NOW GET 0*A.PR. FINANCING 
OR $300 TO $2,000 CASH BACK ON LEBARON. 


linc (ctineichelics¢ eo atie-eUlNaine st ege eeel ee 
Those aerodynamic lines actually quiet the wind. And fo 
make it even more beautiful, LeBaron includes this 
remarkable list of standard equipment. 

eval labs eel ehvse0 Sle ilees-lle\-sele--Ml- se (on 
neve sa aies ene <a (ook ee ste pe eelee ve —- 
with tachometer *Rack-and-pinion power steering 
e Power-assist 4-wheel disc brakes ¢ Electronic fuel-injecied 
VE} dee ene-epellicae s-hics eee eo. -a (eel see, 
transmission ¢ Anti-sway bars, front and rear «Gas-charged 


rear shocks Digital trip computer «Driver's air bag «And 
= se (eo ake(@aN lsh YA0 0 Ole is iae Ue> tel esse (-) 
Every LeBaron comes with Chrysler Motors’ 7-year or 


oreo Ackel) -seee\sUocincete ab $e 
¥ Cray /f {° 
fee sceahegeiine) ean ee 


70,000-mile Protection Plan on engine and powertrain. And 
It's more than beautiful 
CHRYSLER. DRIVING TO BE THE BEST. 


7-year/100,000-mile protection —, 
| 
LeBaron is beauty...with a 
For more information on LeBaron, call +800-4-A-CHRYSLER. 
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COVER STORIES 


BY RICHARD LACAYO 


Roe vy. Wade. Sometimes those 
seem like the most contentious 
words in American law. Short 
and unassuming though they 
are, they connote other, more 
explosive terms: abortion and murder, mo- 
rality and privacy, the right to life and the 
right to choose. Attached to those words 
are some of the most intrac- | 
table passions in American 5 
life. Writing about medical 
advances that improve the : 
chances for a fetus to survive * 
outside the womb, US. Su- = 
preme Court Justice Sandra * 
Day O'Connor once declared 
that the 1973 decision was “on 
a collision course with itself.” 
Sixteen years after Roe 
obliged all 50 states to legalize 
| abortion, the nation is on a po- 
litical collision course 

This week a Supreme 
Court refashioned by Ronald 
Reagan will hear arguments 
in William L. Webster v. Re- 
productive Health Services, a 
case that could lead to Roe’s 
being seriously weakened or 
even reversed, Either outcome 
would mean a new world, one 
in which abortions could be 
banned in many states or 
made greatly more difficult to 
| get. After years in which court 
| dictates let politicians dodge 
the whole roiling issue, abor- 
tion would be forced back into 
the political arena. Back to 
state legislatures and referen- 
da. Back to lawmakers and 
voters. 

Back to the streets too, 
where it is already being dis- 
puted more fiercely than ever. 
The pro-life advance guard is 
now represented by the shock 
troops of Operation Rescue 
chaining themselves to the 
| doorways of abortion clinics 

And when more than 300,000 
abortion-rights 








marchers 
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poured through the streets of Washington 
a few weeks ago, it was clear that the 
threat to Roe has jolted the desultory pro- 
choice movement back to life. “You can’t 
expect it to remain peaceful in these cir- 
cumstances,” says Ruth Pakaluk, presi- 
dent of Massachusetts Citizens for Life 
“It’s like the Civil War. There is no suit- 
able middle ground.” 

Yet an uneasy middle ground is pre- 


At April's huge pro-choice march in Washington, the other side hoists its antiabortion message 








Whose Life Is It? 


The long, emotional battle over abortion approaches a climax as the 
Supreme Court prepares for a historic challenge to Roe v. Wade 


| cisely the territory that many Americans 
occupy. Pollsters commonly find that 
about 40% of the public believe abortion 
| should be available for any reason a 
woman may choose. A slightly higher 
percentage typically believe it should 
| be available only in cases of rape, incest 
| or to protect the health of the mother 
But a large majority, usually around 70%, 
| regularly say the decision to have an 


~ 








abortion should be left to the woman 

A poll conducted April 4-5 for 
TIME and CNN by Yankelovich Clancy 
Shulman produced similar results 
While half of those questioned believe 
| abortion is wrong, 67% favor leaving 


| the decision to a woman and her doc- 
| tor. Fifty-four percent still support the 

| Roe decision, and 62% oppose limiting 

a woman's right to have an abortion 
during the first three months of preg- 
nancy. In effect, most Americans 
would treat abortion as something like 
divorce—an anguishing decision but 
not a crime. Pro-life forces want to 
convince them that abortion is more 
like murder—one of those acts that 
cannot be sanctioned as a choice. As 
each side flourishes its arguments and pas- 
sions, its pictures of fetuses and coat hang- 
ers, the conscience too can feel set on a col- 
lision course with itself. 

Since Roe was handed down, abor- 
tions have become if not commonplace, 
then unexceptional. The number in the 
U.S. each year has leveled off at around 
1.6 million, up from 744,600 in 1973 





Do you favor or oppose 

passing laws making it Do you personally 
more difficult for women believe having an 

to have abortions? abortion is wrong? 
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L net sure 


about 30% of all pregnancies, excluding 
stillbirths and miscarriages. (Comparable 
figures are 14% for Canada, 13% for West 
Germany, 27% for Japan and 68% for the 
Soviet Union.) One-fifth of American 
women above the age of 15 have had one 
According to the Alan Guttmacher Insti- 
tute, a research organization, most are 
young and single—81% are unmarried at 





Jolted into action by the threat to Roe, pro-choice demonstrators flocked to Washington 
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LL not sure 7% 


From a telephone poll of 1,012 adult Americans taken for TIME on April 4-5 by 
Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, Sampling error is plus or minus 3%. TIME Chart 





the time, and 62% are under 25. More 
than one-fourth are teenagers. More 
than two-thirds say they could not af- 
ford the child or felt otherwise un- 
ready for motherhood 
Until recently, the very degree to 
which abortion had become accepted 
had led to inertia among pro-choice 
forces—it is not easy to mobilize to de- 
fend the status quo. Pro-choice activ- 
ists have also been criticized for failing 
to take sufficient account of the mixed 
feelings that abortion can give rise to 
Lately you can hear some of them 
framing their arguments with greater 
care. * Nobody likes abortion. It’s a dif- 
ficult choice,” says Kate Michelman, 
executive director of the National 
Abortion Rights Action League (NARAL) 
“Women don’t have abortions they want 
They have abortions they need.” 
Pro-choice leaders now say the Wash- 
ington demonstration is just the beginning 
of a long campaign to guarantee abortion 
rights. After the march, they hit the offices 
of Capitol Hill lawmakers to lobby for a fed- 
eral law that would keep abortion legal even 
ifthe court reverses Roe. Ac- 
* tivists dumped 200,000 let- 
- ters at the Justice Depart- 
- ment last week, urging 
Attorney General Dick 
Thornburgh to drop his re- 
quest to the court that it 
overturn Roe. “This has for 
the past 15 years been a legal 
struggle,” said Ira Glasser, 
executive director of the 
American Civil Liberties 
Union. “It has now become 
a political struggle.” 
Capitol Hill lawmakers 
are receiving cassettes of 
Abortion: For Survival, a 
half-hour video produced 
by the Fund for the Femi- 
nist Majority. It is intended 
to counter The Silent 
Scream, a 1985 antiabor- 
tion film that 
twelve-week-old fetus being 
swept from the womb. The 
new video depicts an actual 
abortion that lasts 84 sec- 
onds and shows two abort- 
ed embryos, amounting to 
about two tablespoons of 
blood and tissue, The point 
is to illustrate that what is 
removed during, most abor- 
more than 90% are 
carried out in the first 
twelve weeks of pregnan- 
cy—is not the near human 
figure of pro-life displays. 
To mobilize public sup- 
port for Roe, pro-choice 
groups like NARAL, 
Planned Parenthood and 
the American Civil Liber- 
ties Union expect to spend 


shows a 
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SUSAN SCHOLL’S husband was in a San 
Antonio hospital facing surgery and a 
medical discharge from the Air Force when 
she found out she was pregnant in 1974. 
Scholl, who already had two children at the 
time, had an abortion without telling her 
husband. “‘I felt he didn’t need to worry 
about this, and I realized we did not need 
another child,” she said. “As a Roman 
Catholic, I felt it was wrong. But it was also 
wrong to have a baby | couldn't handle.” 


about $2.5 million through June on print 
and broadcast advertising. And at a meet- 
ing in March called by Cosmopolitan edi- 
tor Helen Gurley Brown, the editors of 16 
women’s magazines agreed to step up 
their coverage of the abortion dispute. “I 
feel we're not holding our ground the way 
we should,” says Brown 

Nowhere has the ground shifted more 
dramatically than at the Supreme Court, 
where the 7-to-2 majority that adopted 
Roe dwindled with each new Reagan ap- 
pointment, leaving a deeply divided 
bench. Just how divided will be apparent 
when the court hands down its decision 


case grew out of a 1986 Missouri law that 
in a nonbinding preamble asserts that life 
begins at conception. The law forbids 
abortions by doctors or hospitals that re- 
ceive state funds. Doctors who get public 
money would be prohibited even from 
mentioning abortion to their patients. 
Two lower courts have struck down 
portions of the law. In November the Jus- 
tice Department surprised many people 
by jumping into the Webster case to pro- 
pose that the Supreme Court use the occa- 
| not be watchers 


ruled out, few court 





on Webster, probably this summer. The | 


EDWINA DAVIS walked into a doctor’s 
office in Detroit in 1969 and handed him 
$2,000 in cash for an illegal abortion. She 
was terrified that “we might all end up in 
jail.” Says Davis: “! remember the panic. | 
can touch that today.” Her husband, a 
doctor, supported her decision to end her 
pregnancy, the result of a contraceptive 
failure. She has never regretted the choice. 
“| was not feeling guilty, and do not,” she 
says. “I simply could not have another child. 
My husband and I did not have the emotional 
energy. | had three wonderful children, and! 
wanted to spend my life being their mother.” 


expect it just now. Supreme Court Justices 
usually prefer to muster a sizable majority 
behind highly controversial decisions, as 


they did in Brown v. Board of Education of 


Topeka, the pivotal—and unanimous 
1954 school-desegregation case 


“T think some Justices will put a lot of 


| weight on having a stronger majority,” 





says Columbia University law professor 
Vincent Blasi. “I also think they'll be con- 
fident that in the next few years they will 
get it.’ With Roe supporters William 
Brennan, Thurgood Marshall and Harry 
Blackmun all in their 80s, George Bush is 
likely to be able to make some court ap- 
pointments of his own 

For now Brennan, Marshall and 
Blackmun are usually joined in abortion 
rulings by John Paul Stevens, a Gerald 
Ford appointee. Almost certain to be on 
the other side are Chief Justice William 
Rehnquist and Byron White, who were 
the two dissenters when Roe was decided 
Reagan appointees Antonin Scalia and 
Anthony Kennedy never ruled on an 


| abortion case during their years as lower- 


sion to reverse Roe. While a reversal can- | 


court judges, but both men are expected to 
favor limiting or overturning the decision 

That leaves Sandra Day O'Connor, 
the first woman to serve on the court, at 
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SUSAN DAVIS used medical insurance 
to pay for her abortion, 15 years after her 
mother Edwina Davis paid with an envelope 
full of cash for the same procedure. “I was 
19, with one year of college,” recalls Susan. 
“| had dreams and plans, and wanted 
children when | was old enough and smart 
enough. | didn't feel remotely able 
financially to take care of a child.” On the 
night of her abortion, Susan listened to her 
mother's story. “The contrast was very 
clear. My abortion was not accompanied by 
the same set of worries as hers.” 


the pivotal point of a 4-to-4 standoff. 
Though also a Reagan appointee, O’Con- 
nor has indicated that she would not re- 
verse Roe entirely. But she has been 
strongly willing in the past to give states 
greater latitude to limit the availability of 
abortion, and limits are something that 
pro-choice forces fear almost as much as a 
reversal. Axing Roe would instantly bring 
home to millions of American women 
what they had lost. Whittling it away step 
by step, case by case could make it harder 
for pro-choice leaders to rally public 
support 

As written by Justice Blackmun, the 
Roe ruling forbids states to restrict a 
woman's right to abortion in the first 
twelve weeks of pregnancy. In the second 
trimester states may restrict abortion only 
to safeguard the mother’s health. Though 
the court decided that the fetus was not a 
“person” under the law, it did recognize 
that states had an interest in protecting 
“potential life.” Because the fetus was 
considered viable in the final twelve 
weeks, states were permitted to ban third- 
trimester abortions, except those neces- 
sary to preserve the health of the mother 

Since then, several state legislatures 
have attempted to test just what restric- 

















BETH EHLEN paid $250 for an abortion 
at a New York City clinic in 1972. She was 
19 and a college student. Although “I was 
told that the fetus was just a group of cells 
with a potential for life,” she said, “Ihad a 
sense of guilt and sorrow that wouldn't 
leave.” Ehlen went on to marry the man by 
whom she had become pregnant. Four years 
later, when her first child was born, she had 
her most profound moment of regret over 
the abortion. Says Ehlen: “I realized then! 
had taken the life of my child.” 


tions are allowable under Roe. The court 
has permitted states and the Federal Gov- 
ernment to forbid the use of Medicaid 
funds to pay for abortions that are not 
necessary to preserve the mother’s health. 
Most other state laws that restrict abor- 
tion have been rebuffed by the Justices, 
but by ever slimmer margins. In 1986, the 
last time the court took up an abortion 
case, only a 5-to-4 majority could be mus- 
tered to strike down a Pennsylvania “in- 
formed consent” law that required wom- 
| en seeking abortion to be presented first 
with arguments against it. The fifth vote 
was provided by Lewis Powell, the retired 
Justice replaced by Kennedy. 

If the court upholds the Missouri law, 
even without reversing Roe, legislatures 
under pressure from pro-lifers can be ex- 
pected to pass a flurry of measures mak- 
ing abortion more difficult. One likely 
tactic would be to drive up the cost, now 
about $235. At this session the court has 
been asked to consider an Illinois law that 


would place expensive building and staff- | 


ing requirements upon abortion facilities. 
In an earlier case the court disallowed a 
law that would require first-trimester 
abortions to be performed in hospitals; 
just 13% of all current abortions take 
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PAMELA CARR began having qualms 
the night before her abortion. “I had these 
eerie feelings. | told myself, ‘This isn't a 
baby, but if not, why am I so sick?’ ” Carr, 
then 17, went ahead with the abortion but 
has regretted it ever since. “I still feel the 
loss of that baby, who would now be eight 
years old.” A student at Howard University, 
she is active in the antiabortion movement, 
lecturing students about her experience. 
“Sometimes I sense some hostility in the 
audience, but nobody can argue with me 
about how I felt.” 


place there, mostly on an outpatient basis. 

Another possible approach would be 
to disallow abortions beyond an earlier 
point in pregnancy, based on the assump- 
tion that medical advances permit the fe- 
tus to survive outside the womb at an ear- 
lier point. A provision of the Missouri law 
at issue in the Webster case requires doc- 
tors to perform tests to determine the via- 
bility of the fetus before an abortion can 
be performed after the 20th week of 
pregnancy. 


owever, while there have been 
significant strides in saving in- 
fants born early in the third tri- 
mester, when most abortions are 
already illegal, it is still nearly impossible 
to save those born before the 23rd week. 
Doctors question whether they will ever 
push viability back to a point much earlier 
than that. Until then, fetal lungs are not 
sufficiently developed. According to a brief 
filed in the Webster case by the American 
Medical Association, “the earliest point at 
which an infant can survive has changed 
litle” since Roe was handed down. 
Even if, sooner or later, there is an 
outright reversal of Roe, it will not make 
abortion illegal. It will simply leave indi- 
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VICTORIA ZENATY already had two 
children when she became pregnant again. 
With no plans to marry her live-in boyfriend, 
she went to a suburban Chicago abortion 
clinic. Once inside, she panicked. “The 
psychologist asked me how I felt, and! 
started crying,” she recalls. “I told her! 
couldn't believe | was doing this. She said if 
I couldn't live with it, | should leave. | did.” 
On Jan. 22, 1988, her youngest son Daniel 
was born. “t think back to that day when! 
went to the clinic, and I feel like the biggest 
fool in the world.” 


vidual states free to permit, regulate or 
ban abortion as they see fit. The probable 
result would be a national patchwork. 
Legislatures in six states have already 
said they will ban it. An additional 25 
have passed restrictions that will go into 
effect if Roe is overturned. Among those 
considered most likely to keep it legal are 
a handful of other states, including Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, New York and Washing- 
ton, which were among the 16 states that 
permitted abortion before the Roe 
decision 

The impact of such varied laws would 
fall most heavily on younger, poorer 
women. Women who could afford the 
transportation and lodging would travel 
to states where abortion was legal or pay 
the higher expense of more restricted 
abortions in their home states. Those 


| without the money would carry unwanted 


pregnancies to term—or resort to illegal 
procedures. That presents what pro- 
choice leaders say is the most fearsome 
possibility: the return of murderous illegal 
abortions. In the years prior to Roe, squal- 
id procedures with bleach, coat hangers or 
knitting needles left some women dead— 
eleven in 1972—and rendered others un- 
able to have children. 
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Yet some on both sides of the debate 
say that even illegal abortions in the fu- 
ture will be safer. “I reject the idea that 
there will be a return to back-alley abor- 
tions with coat hangers,” says Laurie 
Anne Ramsey, director of education for 
Americans United for Life. “It’s a scare 
tactic.” The chief peril of illegal abortions 
before Roe was infection and hemorrhag- 
ing after the uterus was punctured by a 
sharp object. Abortions are now usually 
done by vacuum aspiration, which draws 
the implanted egg out of the uterus. Sever- 
al American companies even manufac- 
ture plastic kits, costing less than $50, that 
fit into a shoe box and can perform up to 
25 suction abortions. This could become 
the method of choice for illegal abortion 
in the future. “You're going to have 
trained lay people using this,” 
predicts Eleanor Smeal, president 
of the Fund for the Feminist 
Majority. 

One development could make 
abortion so much simpler that 
pro-life activists are desperately 
fighting it: the French “abortion 
pill,” called RU 486. Introduced 
in France in September, it is de- 
signed to be taken within no more 
than seven weeks after the first 
missed menstrual period. It works 
by adhering to hormone receptors 
in the uterus that normally accept 
progesterone, the substance that 
prepares the uterine lining to re- 
ceive a fertilized egg. As a result, 
the uterine lining sloughs off and 
the embryo is expelled, as during 
a normal period. 

“Abortion becomes as easy as 
visiting a doctor for a prescription,” 
says David Andrews of Planned 
Parenthood. Not quite—the proce- 
dure also requires a doctor-admin- 
istered shot of prostaglandin, a drug 
that induces contractions. But RU 
486 blurs the distinction between 
abortion and contraception and re- 
duces the need for special clinics, making 
abortion an even more private affair. The 
drug is being tested at the University of 
Southern California; Fundamentalist 
groups have threatened boycotts against 
any American firm that applies to the Food 
and Drug Administration for approval to 
make or sell it here. But some feminist orga- 
nizations are discussing how to distribute it, 
clandestinely if need be, if Roe is reversed. 

A ban on abortion would almost cer- 
tainly result in a further increase in the al- 
ready high rate of illegitimate births— 
now at 23% of American children born 
each year—and teenage pregnancies. 
Taxpayers would end up footing the bill 
for some of that; half of all welfare pay- 
ments go to women who gave birth as 
teenagers. Pro-lifers maintain that the di- 
mensions of the problem would be smaller 
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than many fear, because banning abor- 
tion would encourage people to be more 
cautious about sex. “Once the law tells us 
that abortion is illegal, there will be far 
fewer pregnancies to abort,” insists Dr. 
John Willke, president of the National 
Right to Life Committee. 


bove all, abortion activists pre- 
dict that the struggle could lead 
to a seismic shift in American 
politics, becoming a constant 
factor in nearly every election and threat- 
ening to fracture both parties. Like civil 
rights and the Viet Nam War in the 
1960s, abortion could be the great preoc- 
cupation of the 1990s. “It will be a battle 
for years and years and years,” says Sam- 
uel Lee, executive director of Missouri 





Apremature infant gets the latest in intensive care 
But for those born before 23 weeks, there is almost no hope. 


Citizens for Life, which helped write the 
law at issue in the Webster case. “I don’t 
think it’s ever going to go away.” 

“There will be a high political price to 
pay for being anti-choice,” promises Glo- 
ria Allred, a Los Angeles attorney and 
women’s rights activist. Predictions like 
that will come true, however, only if abor- 
tion is made into the kind of litmus test 
that it has already become for many pro- 
lifers. Can pro-choice supporters be made 
single-issue voters, who will elect a candi- 
date who shares their views on abortion 
even if they disagree with him on defense, 
taxes or the environment? 

The Republican Party had a strong 
antiabortion plank in its 1988 platform, 
and George Bush has become a steadfast 
pro-lifer, though he got there by a mean- 
dering path. He was once quoted as op- 


posing a constitutional amendment to de- 
clare that life begins at conception, and he 
once supported public funding for some 
abortions. On his first working day in the 
White House, however, the President ad- 
dressed a group of pro-life marchers in 
Washington by telephone hookup, calling 
abortion “an American tragedy.” Yet Re- 
publicans also know that their party’s 
identification with the antiabortion cause 
could cost them votes. The Justice De- 
partment waited until two days after the 
presidential election to announce that it 
was entering the Webster case to seek a 
reversal of Roe. 

If abortion becomes a sufficiently com- 
pelling issue, would unhappy pro-choicers 
defect from the G.O.P. in sufficient numbers 
to tilt national elections? Stuart Rothen- 
berg, director of the political divi- 
sion of the Free Congress Research 
and Education Foundation, says 
that if Democrats can shift the im- 
age of their party toward the center 
on economic and defense matters 
and then add the abortion issue, 
“they have the possibility of frac- 
turing the Republican coalition.” 
Says Democratic National Com- 
mittee spokesman Mike McCurry: 
“We're thinking ahead. Are we in 
a position where we can plan 
ahead? I don’t think so, yet.” 

The fracture lines in Congress 
are already forming along party 
lines. Twenty-five Senators and 
115 Congressmen put their names 
to a brief in the Webster case sup- 
porting Roe. All but 17 were Dem- 
ocrats. But Republican strategists 
do not expect abortion to threaten 
the G.O.P. advantage in presiden- 
tial years. “I don’t think you'll see 
the Republican Party or the White 
House getting involved in all these 
state fights over it,” says G.O.P. 
consultant Charles Black. “Ina na- | 
tional election I would expect 
abortion to be one of the second- 
| tier issues, not a top-tier burning one.” 

On the lower tiers, where the daily life 
of the nation is conducted, abortion is sure 
to remain a burning issue. So long as Roe 
survives, the pro-life movement will keep 
up pressure for its reversal. And if the court 
dismantles Roe, the U.S. is likely to see a sit- 
uation not unlike the one it lived through 
during Prohibition, when the law was flout- 
ed—sometimes openly, sometimes covertly 
but very widely. A new era of uncertainty 
will open for American women, whose op- 
portunities in life have been transformed in 
part by the freedom that Roe afforded. But 
two things are certain to remain un- 
changed. There will still be fight- 
ing about abortion. And there will still be 
abortion. —Reported by Steven Holmes/ 
Washington, Naushad S. Mehta/New York and 
Elizabeth Taylor/Chicago, with other bureaus 
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Right now, for a limited time, you 
can get $1,000 factory cash back ona 
new 1989 Hyundai Excel GLS or $600 
factory cash back on an Excel GL* 
What's more, you can also apply the 
cash back to your down payment. 


*Cash back on Excels in stock. Dealer participation may affect final c 


**Based on MSRP of Excel GLS vs. Corolla LE. Civic LX and Sentra XE 


Excel GLS 


Now, during Hyundai Value Days. 


during Hyundai Value Days and get a 
better deal on a better deal. But time 
is limited. So you'd better hurry. 


HYUNDAI 


Cars that make sense” 


The Excel GLS is remarkably low 
priced to begin with-over $2,000 
less than Toyota Corolla, Honda Civic 
and Nissan Sentra.** And it's loaded 
with over 90 standard features. 


So visit your local Hyundai Dealer 


msumer Cost. See participating dealer for details 








“Save the Babies” 


Operation Rescue: a case study in galvanizing the antiabortion movement 


BY GARRY WILLS 


Anaheim, Calif. 
Gray after little 


sleep, the uterine 
warriors gather in 
a parking lot 
across from Disneyland. The 
cars still have their lights on 
in the ambiguous dawn— 
large cars and vans. The cru- 
saders of Operation Rescue 
do not know where they are 
going, but they are prepared 
for long drives. Organizers 
line up the carloads to be giv- 
en maps as they peel off out 
of the lot. Taut nerves make 
the leaders snappish as they 
scurry about, pausing in little 
clots of prayer, then bustling 
to their tasks. Their language 
is semimilitary, befitting such 
constant readers of the Book 
of Exodus. These are churchgoing, middle- 
class couples, uneasy in the shabby clothes 
they have put on for prison service later in 
the day, Not the demonstrators of civil 
rights or antiwar protests, these are a new 
breed: “Bible Christians” increasingly de- 
termined to restore their country to God 
Targets are kept secret until the last 
minute, since Operation Rescue's tactic is 
to jam all entrances to an abortion clinic 
before the police can muster sufficient of- 
ficers to begin arrests or before pro-choice 
activists can pre-empt the doorways and 
leave funnels for staff and patients to en- 
ter. Some clinics will close if they know 
they are going to be hit, so Operation Res- 
cue has made appointments at a number 
of the clinics, relying on cancellations to 
tell them which targets are unavailable 
that day. The scouting of the sites has 
been thorough: there are diagrams of all 
points of entry and even Polaroid shots of 
the doorways, so the numbers needed to 
seal off each door can be apportioned 
The pro-choice opposition has mar- 
shaled its resources in a military counter- 
image of the raiders. They have posted 
troops at the most likely target clinics and 
kept others mobile in cars, with walkie- 
talkies to summon them as soon as the 
protest site becomes apparent from the 
route of the Operation Rescue caravan 
An elaborate game of feints and recipro- 
cal infiltration is going forward. Before 


26 


blockading cars out of the way 





Leader Randall Terry instructing the troops 


A flamboyant orator, 29 and impulsive 


this morning’s caravan can even get start- 
ed, the pro-choice side seems to have 
checkmated the game with a single move 
both ends of the street off the parking lot 
have been blocked at the last minute with 
a line of pro-choice cars 

Randall Terry, the pro-lifers’ flamboy- 
ant orator, 29 and impulsive, wants to start 
moving the caravan before further layers 
of obstruction can be brought into place 
He says enough men can just lift the few 
But Jeff 
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Ablockader is hauled away from a Cypress, Calif., abortion clinic 


White, two years Terry’s se 
nior and in charge of today’s 
_ Operation, brushes past him 
to form a little circle of his 
friends and pray. Praying out 
loud is the first response to 
any setback for this group 
(Terry often interjects, in the 
middle of conversation in a 
normal tone, a groaned “Je 
sus help us.”) The prayer 
does not deliver a plan, but at 
least it slows down response 
By then police cars are clear- 
ing away the roadblocks. Af- 
ter all, the cops’ assignment 
today is to keep people from 
The pro 
maneuver, though it 
fails, has bought time for its 
side; the pro-lifers move out 


obstructing access 


choice 


late, attended by the pro- 
choicers, who have turned 
their blockading cars into 


moving observation posts along the flank 
of the signaling by the 
course that is being set 

The clinic is only a short ride away, in 
Cypress. Before the cars reach the site, 30 
pro-choicers are already protecting one of 
the eight doors to the building and rein 
forcements are arriving. Some pro-lifers 
leap out of their cars and streak toward 


caravan radio 


the seven unguarded doors. The leaders 
call them back and regroup across the 
street. The troops have been instructed 
nol to move on their own; there is safety 
(and nonviolence) in solidarity. The first 
task is to seal in the 30 pro-choicers with 
superior numbers, to wedge them in at the 
door (“making them help us save the ba 
bies”’). The other doorways will be filled 
up, in an orderly way, as the caravan 
parks in nearby spaces 

Conveniently, the small Cypress po- 
lice station is just across the street. Nego- 
Uialions can immediately be opened with 
the authorities. Joseph Foreman, 34, is the 
Operation Rescue man delegated to po 
lice relations this day. He informs the po- 
lice of the group’s intention to block the 
doors and asks what charges will 
brought against them, what procedures 
followed. The “rescuers” go limp, so that 
it takes four police officers to carry off one 
demonstrator, but the means of entry into 
arrest vans is always negotiable. Foreman 
agrees to have his people walk onto the 


be 








buses: “I hate to have them carried on; 
someone always gets hurt.” But when 
Foreman tells Terry of the arrangements, 
Terry sends him back to get assurances 
that the police will not arrest at too great a 
speed in exchange for the walk-on. It is 
the kind of change in terms that makes 
the police distrustful of Operation Rescue, 
and Foreman is clearly unhappy at this 
infringement of his on-site authority. 


ome 700 pro-lifers at the clinic 
are divided into three main 
groups: the rescuers jammed in 
the doorways; authorized “side- 
walk counselors,” who tell any arriving 
patient that she can discuss a way to keep 
her baby at a nearby “crisis pregnancy 
center”; and “prayer supporters,” who are 
asked to sing hymns and observe the po- 
lice. Each group has its own marshal in- 
structing it, without bullhorns if possible, 
and no one in the three groups is supposed 
to talk to anyone—police, press or heck- 
lers. Most observe the discipline, but the 
prayer supporters are the least predict- 
able. They are sympathizers who do not 
mean to go to jail, but they often get car- 
ried away because of the hecklers or the 
sight of their friends being arrested. At ev- 
ery rally they are told not to get into 
arguments. Mike McMonagle, the only 
Roman Catholic in the leadership of Op- 
eration Rescue, tells them the night be- 
fore: “If you shout even something as un- 
threatening as ‘We will help you’ to an 
arriving mother, the sound of 30 voices 
shouting that does not say what you mean 
it to say. Leave that to the sidewalk coun- 
selors, who are trained at persuasion.” 
Prayer supporters would be more of a nui- 
sance than a help if so many of them did 
not decide, on seeing their comrades ar- 
rested, to fill in the emptied places in front 
of the doors. In almost every case, more 
people go to jail than had intended to. 

The tactic of the rescuers, consciously 
drawn from the nonviolent techniques of 
Gandhi and Martin Luther King Jr., is to 
knead themselves so densely in around 
the doors that no one can thread a way 
through the inert resisting bodies. Rescu- 
ers are not supposed to push or shove, and 
they are told not to bring poster sticks or 
umbrellas that they might be tempted to 
use as barriers. If the mass is penetrated, 
it is supposed to ooze back out and around 
the rift, enclosing it in a new carapace of 
seated bodies. They move in a human 
sludge, on their knees, not standing, to 
make confrontation possible. 

Pro-choice protesters ring the pro- 
lifers, trying to cover them up with plac- 
ards, so that the TV cameras register sup- 
port for the clinics. The pro-choicers 
chant and demand the arrest of the pro- 
lifers: “Read ‘em their rights, and take 
‘em away.” Each group has its grisly 
signs—aborted fetuses on one side, wom- 
en’s corpses bloody from illegal abortions 
on the other. It is a noisy scene, hymns vs. 





chanted slogans, with both sides resorting 
to bullhorns to get above the din (and the 
police finally adding their loudspeakers). 
The task of the police is first to detach the 
two groups, ordering those who do not 
wish to be arrested to move away. That 
brings all but the most embedded pro- 
choicers out of the milling near the doors. 
Then the arrests begin—373 of them in 
Cypress on the Thursday before Easter. 
On the Friday before Easter, the res- 
cuers showed up in Long Beach, where 
the police are under a shadow of alleged 
brutality. Officers were especially polite, 
clearing some paths but making no ar- 
rests. The clinic closed down. On the day 
before Easter, in Los Angeles, 725 arrests 
were made in a pelting rain that turned 
the rescuers into sodden clumps. Most of 
those arrested remained in jail over Eas- 
ter, refusing to give their names or be re- 
leased until felony charges were dropped 






cs we ( 
Atarally on the eve of Easter weekend, Operation Rescue followers sway in prayer 
“Bible Christians” have supplanted Catholics at the forefront of the pro-life movement. 


against four of their leaders (including 
Terry). There have been hundreds of such 
local actions, with thousands of arrests, in 
the year since this new wave of activism 
began gathering momentum. 

Where did these respectable law- 
breakers come from all of a sudden? Ran- 
dall Terry is this year’s most obvious sym- 
bol of the right-to-life movement. An 
ordained preacher who physically resem- 
bles former boy evangelist Marjoe 
Gortner, Terry dropped out of high 
school, had a “conversion experience,” 
then went to Elim Bible Institute in Lima, 
N.Y. He started picketing abortion clin- 
ics, along with his wife, in 1984 while 
working for a car salesman. Before Terry 
came along there had been large lobbying 
and education groups in the field for dec- 
ades—the National Right to Life Com- 
mittee, the Human Rights Review, the 
annual antiabortion marches organized 
by Nellie Gray, which have been praised 
by recent Presidents. These were largely 
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decorous undertakings with their roots in 
Roman Catholicism. Civil disobedience 
was not their style; it remains so little to 
their liking that the National Right to 
Life Committee newsletter never refers to 
the activities of Operation Rescue. 

But after the Roe v. Wade decision in 
1973, two things happened: some individ- 
ual crazies began to bomb abortion clin- 
ics, and younger Catholics who believed 
in direct action (many from their experi- 
ence in civil rights and antiwar protests) 
began around 1975 to sit in at clinics. This 
latter was the “peaceful presence” branch 
of Catholic direct action, much of its ac- 
tivity coordinated by John Cavanaugh- 
O'Keefe, a Harvard graduate inspired to 
pacifism by Thomas Merton. This form of 
activism produced the one authentic hero 
of the pro-life movement, Joan Andrews, 
a pacifist and longtime protester for hu- 
man rights, who served 2% years in a 
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Florida jail for attempting to disengage a 
suction machine used in abortions. She 
practiced “loving noncooperation” with 
her jailers and was put in solitary con- 
finement. Many law officers as well as a 
growing number of protesters worked for 
her release. This pro-life faction began 
running crisis pregnancy centers to help 
mothers bear their children and find par- 
ents to adopt them. 

There was a smaller, “frankly harass- 
ing” group of Catholics engaged in direct 
action, symbolized by Joseph Scheidler of 
Chicago. He did things like hire a detec- 
tive to track down a woman who was 
planning to have an abortion, and justi- 
fied his outrageous actions by the publici- 
ty they brought to his cause: “Hiring that 
detective got me 60 interviews.” Scheidler 
boasts that he asked then President 
Reagan to meet with the families of 
clinic bombers. “That was the last time 
I was invited to the White House.” 


Though some evangelical seminar- 
———__—) 
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ians participated with the Catholic 
peace activists who sat in at clinics, the 
massive involvement of evangelicals did 


Cavanaugh-O' Keefe at an umbrella 
meeting for direct actionists in 1986. At 
a similar meeting in 1987, Terry met Juli 
Loesch (now Loesch Wiley), a self-de- 
scribed “Catholic lefty” who had left col- 
lege to support the United Farm Work- 
ers. That year she was organizing the 
“We Will Stand Up” clinic protests that 
stopped abortions in most of the 
cities the Pope visited on his 
U.S. tour. But she remembers 
Terry as “streaking over our 
sky like a comet” with plans for 
nationally organized sit-ins 
(which were about to be re- 
named rescues). A member of 
Feminists for Life, Loesch Wi- 
ley later joined Terry’s Opera- 
tion Rescue, despite misgivings 
about its predominantly male 
leadership, as its first commu- 
nications coordinator. 

Scheidler says Terry “was 
brilliant. He taped a song 
against abortion and sent it toall 
the pro-life groups. Later, when 
people met him, they said, ‘Oh, 
yeah, I know him, he’s the kid 
with the frizzy hair who sang 
When the Battle Raged. * Cav- 
anaugh-O’Keefe gives a more 
dispassionate account of Terry's 
rise: “He organized without dis- 
traction for two years to under- 
take a national action, lasting 
several days, first in New York 
and then in Atlanta [at the 
Democratic National Conven- 
tion]. He organized it brilliantly 
and brought in all the pro-life 
groups.” Terry also formed a 
team of nine organizers, all in their 30s, 
who have proved indefatigable. Though it 
has one Catholic, two ordained ministers 
and two women, the team’s style is decid- 
edly male, lay, young and clamorously pi- 
ous in evangelical style. 

Terry appeals primarily to fellow 
evangelicals, the people who send their 
children to Christian schools or keep 
them in “home schools” with an even 
stricter Christian curriculum. Many sup- 
ported Pat Robertson for President. Oth- 
ers revere the teachings of Francis 
Schaeffer, the evangelicals’ cult intellec- 
tual who died in 1984, three years after is- 
suing his A Christian Manifesto, which 
called for civil disobedience to stop the 
killing of babies by abortion. 

Catholics argue that a fetus is clearly 
human, relying on concepts of “natural 
law” that forbid tampering with repro- 
duction even by contraception or steriliza- 
tion. Evangelicals, in contrast, argue di- 

rectly from the Bible, primarily from 
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not begin until Terry met Andrews and 








passages in which God says he knew his 
people when they were unaware of his 
call, even knew individuals in the womb 
(Psalms 139: 13-16, a favorite text). They 
take their command to “rescue those who 
are being taken away” from Proverbs 24: 
11. The moment of conception is celebrat- 
ed in Jewish and Christian scripture 
Even so, many evangelicals were late to 
focus on this issue, after resenting court 
actions for so long on matters like ban- 


ning prayer in schools and Christian sym- | 





Gentle persuasion: a pro-lifer tests his mettle with the L.A.P.D. 








of Terry, whose other issues are pornog- 
raphy and prayer in schools, “I hope we 
will be able to influence each other.” 
Some evangelicals see the pro-life move- 
ment as the vehicle by which they will re- 
sume the active public influence they lost 
in the 1920s after the Scopes trial. Abor- 
tion has become for them what anti- 
Communism was for preachers like Carl 
McIntire and Billy James Hargis. Says 
the Duke University Divinity School's 
respected evangelical historian George 
Marsden: “This is the sort of 
thing that won't go away. It’s a 
way of getting at a whole pack- 
age of issues.” 

But less parochial people are 
also responding to the moral fer- 
vor of the activists. Christopher 
Hitchens, writing in the Nation, 
has criticized pro-choice argu- 
ments from the left, saying that 
the fetus is obviously a human 
life: “What other kind could it 
be?” Readers of the socialist Jn 
These Times and the pacifist 
Friends Journal recently came 
across an article by Nanlouise 
Wolfe and Stephen Zunes that 
began: “Our reaction to scenes 
of antiabortion activists engag- 
ing in civil disobedience outside 
abortion clinics is probably simi- 
lar to that of many on the left 
“What are they doing using our 
tactics?” One major factor may 
be uncomfortable for many of us 
to admit: many of them are us.” 
Nat Hentoff of the Village Voice 
now speaks and writes against 
abortion. 

Some Catholics, left behind 
in this outpouring of new ener- 
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Using tactics from the antiwar and civil rights movements 


bols in public places. Terry has turned 
this late arrival on the scene to homiletic 
advantage, repeating over and over that it 
is time for the churches to repent their ac- 
quiescence in the “holocaust” of children 
killed since 1973. The saying his admirers 
most often quote is “There are no heroes 
in this movement; we were all 15 years too 
late.” 


y most estimates, the anti- 

abortion activists are roughly 

two-thirds evangelical and one- 

third Catholic—and the Catho- 
lics soon pick up the evangelicals’ hymn- 
singing style at rallies that stir up and 
instruct people on the eve of any direct 
action. The movement is ecumenical, in 
that it has played down doctrinal differ- 
ences between Fundamentalists and oth- 
er evangelicals. Elements of the political 
right and left mingle more guardedly 
Andrews, whose “other issues” include 
nuclear war and capital punishment, says 





gies on what was considered 
“their” issue, seem to be run- 
ning to catch up. Auxiliary Bishop Aus- 
tin Vaughan of Newburgh, N.Y., has 
gone to jail with Operation Rescue, and 
Cavanaugh-O’Keefe claims other bish- 
ops are considering that step. The threat 
of increasingly harsh penalties for sit- 
ins, especially under the suspect RICO 
anti-racketeering statute, brings out 
more defiant rhetoric from the pro-lif- 


| ers. Some leaders have sold their homes 


and disposed of other property to live in 
imitation of Andrews, who gave up her 
worldly goods to pursue the cause. Says 
Cavanaugh-O’Keefe, who is identified 
by some in the movement as “the father 
of rescue”: “I think there will be tre- 
mendous numbers who will risk jail in 
the coming year.” He even argues, 
“This civil rights movement is larger, in 
terms of sheer numbers of supporters 
and of those who have gone to jail all 
over the nation, than the civil rights 
movement of the ‘60s. We're now ready 
to fill the jails.” £ 
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NBC News announces an unprecedented 
month-long report on the state of the 


nation’s health, beginning May 1. 
What you learn in the next four weeks could affect 
your life for years. Throughout May, NBC NIGHTLY 
NEWS, TODAY, SUNDAY TODAY and NEWS AT 
SUNRISE will present dozens of revealing reports on 
the state of the nation’s health — where we stand in 
the wars on cancer and heart disease, where our 
health-care system is coming apart and where it’s 
making progress, and much more. 

“America’s Vital Signs’? — vital viewing for 
everyone, every day in May. 
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Your mother told you to be 
careful whose car you got into. 
Did you forget? 

Have you spent the past 
four or five years trapped in a 


car with a bunch of empty 
promises? 

If you have, take heart. It’s 
never too late to put good 
advice into practice. You can 
do it at your Saab dealer’s. 

If you're looking for perfor- 
mance, a Saab can provide it. 
Three absolutely stock 
Saab 9000 Turbos averaged 


132 mph for 62,000 miles, 

21 days straight at Alabama's 
Talladega Speedway, without 
a breakdown. 

Do you need room? Saabs 
have that as well. Among all 
imported cars, the EPA rates 
only the Saab 9000 and the 
Rolls Royce Silver Spur limou- 
sine as “large” cars. 

Saabs are among the 
world’s safest cars, according 
to a recent insurance industry 
survey of personal injury 
claims. Yet a Saab’s safety 


“MSRP, not including taxes, license, freight, dealer charges or options. Prices subject to change. © 1989 Saab-Scania of America, Inc. 


takes nothing away from its 
driving fun. 

There's one other bit of 
advice you may have forgotten: 
don’t squander your allowance. 
Saabs are considerably more 
affordable than some of their 
European counterparts- 
they're intelligently priced 
from $16,995 to $32,095* 

Don’t get taken for a ride 
in the wrong car. Do the right 
thing and get into a Saab. 

We're sure your mother 
would approve. 


The most intelligent cars ever built. 
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Western Union 
announces six new ways 


to send money fast. 


The next time someone you know needs 
money in a hurry, send it from a convenient 
new location. Your nearest telephone. 

Thanks to Western Union’s new Call-Cash 
Service; you can wire funds by phone to 
any one of our 12,500 Western Union agents 
in the country and charge it on your Visa® 
or MasterCard® 

It’s a toll-free call that takes just minutes 


WESTERN 
UNION 


but could save you valuable time when time 
is critical. And for even greater convenience, 





Call-Cash operators are ready to help you 


24 hours a day. 


New Call-Cash Service from Western 
Union. When you’ ve got an emergency on 


your hands, it’s nice 
to know we're as close 
as your phone. 


1-800- 
CALL-CASH 
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Bombshell in the House 





Although the House ethics committee found “reason 
to believe” that Speaker Wright violated House rules 

69 separate times, the count is highly repetitious; 
44 of the accusations relate to a single Cadillac driven by Wright's wife 
Betty. Essentially, the accusations boil down to two categories: 





WHAT'S 
NEXT 


The committee 
will continue 
investigating 
and almost 
certainly will 
hold public 
hearings at 
which Wright 
would testify 
and be cross- 
examined. 
Should the 
panel decide 
there is “clear 
and convincing” 
evidence of 
rules violations, 
it could 
recommend a 
i 
censure or 
expulsion. The 
final decision 
would be made 
by vote of the 
full House. 











A bipartisan indictment gravely damages Speaker Wright's chances of survival 


T he surprise was not in the tone of the 
document: it had been widely tipped 
to be “devastating,” and it was. The 
charges for the most part had also been 
well rehearsed. Nonetheless, when the 
House ethics committee at last released its 
report on Speaker Jim Wright, the findings 
of the ten-month investigation still quali- 
fied as a bombshell. Bad enough were the 
accumulated allegations of venality: de- 
tails of Betty Wright's alleged no-show job, 
accounts of the Speaker’s staff shamelessly 
peddling his book, the description of a 
wildly lucrative—and suspicious—oil-well 
deal that few had known about before. 
More important, and more ominous for 
Wright, was the fact that all six Democrats 
on the committee joined the six Republi- 
cans in finding “reason to believe” that the 
Speaker had violated House ethics rules by 
failing to avoid “even the appearance of 
impropriety.” 

That unanimity crippled efforts by 
Wright and his allies to portray the re- 
port as a partisan Republican attempt 
to smear a powerful political opponent, 
and it tilted the odds against the Speak- 
er. Only a few weeks ago, Wright had 
seemed likely to hold on to his job. Now 
close observers of Congress, such as lob- 





byists and Democratic powers outside 
the legislative chamber, think the best 
he can expect is to retain the speaker- 
ship until late in the year, before being 
pushed into resignation. House Republi- 
can Whip Newt Gingrich, who first 
called for the Wright investigation, went 
even further, predicting that Wright 
would become such an embarrassment 
for the Democrats that Majority Leader 
Tom Foley of Washington “will be 
Speaker by June.” 

Wright, to be sure, would have none of 
that. On occasion during the week he 
looked haggard, and he told reporters wry- 
y, “I believe I have had easier times.” But 
he made himself conspicuous, bustling 
about the halls of Congress and on at least 
two occasions visiting the White House, 
most of the time wearing a defiant grin; 
like many politicians, he can smile on cue, 
whatever his inner feelings. He emerged 
from a closed meeting of the Democratic 
Caucus to report, “I told them I intend to 
fight and I intend to win.” He renewed a 
demand that the ethics committee call a 
hearing at which he could state his case 
publicly (Wright and attorney William Ol- 
daker have already appeared before the 
committee in private) 


Wright is not without ammunition 
for this battle, though his defense is in 
part technical and legalistic. Having 
found “reason to believe’ that House 
rules were violated, the congressional 
equivalent of an indictment, the ethics 
committee must now judge whether 
there is “clear and convincing evidence” 
of the violations. In a couple of cases, 
the situation remains murky. One ques- 
tion, for example, is whether Fort 
Worth businessman George Mallick, 
who showered gifts on Wright and his 
wife, had a “direct interest” in legisla- 
tion. If he did not, then Wright's accep- 
tance of the gifts was no violation of 
House rules. 

Committee counsel Richard Phelan 
insisted that Mallick did have such an in- 
terest, if only because his extensive oil and 
real estate holdings made him much more 
vulnerable to any change in tax laws than 
the ordinary American. But Mallick does 
not meet three standard tests of direct in- 
terest: he is not a lobbyist, he employs no 
lobbyists, and he does not have a political- 
action committee. By the standard of in- 
terest that the ethics committee seems to 
be applying to Mallick, says one member 
of Congress, “I couldn't talk to my own 
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As “devastating” as rumored: ethics committee chairman julian Dixon waves the report 





mother. She’s 65, and on Social Security.” 

The Speaker also sought to make 
some headway by concentrating his de- 
fense not on himself but on his wife Betty. 
The committee charged that Betty was 
paid $18,000 a year by Mallick for doing 
no work. Wright indignantly defended his 
wife’s integrity and insisted she did work 
as an investment adviser; he produced a 
list of proposed investments she had sup- 
posedly looked into for Mallick. Mallick 
seems never to have acted on any, but 
Betty explained to the Washington Post 
that her advice frequently had been not to 
buy. To the New York Times she com- 
plained that “they are making me a Nan- 
cy Reagan ... I am being ac- 





Ifa vote on the floor is close, the outcome will be almost irrelevant. 


bulk sales of his nonbook Reflections of a 
Public Man (it consists mainly of speech 
excerpts slapped together by an aide). On 
the surface, at least, the sales look like a 
blatant attempt to slide around House 
limits on members’ outside income; hono- 
rariums for speeches are restricted, but 
book royalties are not. In several cases 
Wright's staff members pointed out that 
the Speaker was near his limit on hono- 
rariums and suggested that organizations 
buy books instead of paying him directly 
Wright refused to answer any questions 
about the book last week; if he or Oldaker 
has a plausible explanation, neither has 
come forward with it 





Moreover, the case against Wright 
may still be building. The committee last 
week dispatched two investigators to Tex- 
as to look further into an oil-well sale in- 
volving Wright. The story: Mallick and 
the Wrights were fifty-fifty partners in an 
investment company called Mallightco, 
but in 1987 Wright instructed the trustee 
of his blind trust to sell out. Mallick told 
the committee that he wanted to “bet the 
farm” on one more deal before the 
pullout 

Mallightco bought a 4% interest in an 
oil-and-gas well known as Sabine Lake 
Prospect for $9,120. On the very day the 
purchase became final—May 10, 1988— 
Mallightco resold the interest to Union 
Rheinische Petroleum Inc., a West Ger- 
man company, for $440,000. The well at the 
time showed some prospect of becoming a 
commercial producer but has since been 


| plugged. Wright's trustee then sold the 


Speaker’s interest in Mallightco for 
$350,000, less $80,000 to pay off debts to the 
firm—a handsome profit from a hopeless 
dry hole. Wright insists he knew nothing 
about the well deal, but the ethics committee 
wants to probe deeper—especially because 
the sale of the well was in part arranged by 
Morris Jaffe and his son Doug, two Texans 


who are trying to sell a $3 billion training- | 


aircraft system to the Pentagon 


So far, most Congressmen detect no | 


great excitement among their constitu- 
ents about the Wright investigation. But 
the longer the affair drags on, and the 
more heavily the press and television fo- 
cus on eventual public hearings, the more 
likely voters are to pay unfavorable atten- 
tion. “This is no ten-kiloton violation,” 
says Ted Van Dyk, a noted Washington 
political consultant. “But it’s 
hard to convince the folks at 





cused of changing [Wright's] 
| life not for the better but for 
| the worse.” 

Attorney Oldaker con- 
cedes that there is no written 
proof that Betty ever did any- 
thing: no memos written by or 
to her, no memos written by 
others in which she is men- 
tioned, no indication that she 
worked in Mallick’s offices 
more than five to seven days a 
month. Even so, Wright's de- 
fense may win the sympathy of 
many of the 300-odd members 
of Congress whose wives or 
husbands also hold paid jobs 
They are not at all eager to set 
a precedent that might encour- 
age future investigators to ask 
exactly what it is their spouses 
do and what interest in legisla- 
tion the spouses’ bosses may 
have. 

Wright may have more 
trouble defending himself 
against charges relating to 


[2 a Se es te Sa aie. Pasi: 
Is Texas to Blame? 


What is it about Texas politicians and greed? First there was the 
furor over John Tower's defense contracting, and now the Jim Wright 
scandal. Hark back to John Connally’s tangled legal history, and recall 
the get-rich-on-the-public-payroll legacy of Lyndon Johnson. On the 
national stage, those Texans who have avoided this moral indictment 
seem to be those who were born rich, like George Bush or Senator 
Lloyd Bentsen. 

How beguiling it is to blame what might be called “Lone Star eth- 
ics”"—the symbiotic relationship between the freewheeling Texas 
business establishment and the state's political leadership that has 
created an environment where only suckers remain squeaky clean. As 
Washington Post columnist David Broder put it, “The Texas system 
has ruined more brilliant political figures than larger states such as 
California and New York have been capable of producing in the post- 
war period.” 

Alas, the go-for-it Texas system has in the 1980s become the 
American system. From former Attorney General Edwin Meese (not 
indicted) to imagemaker Michael Deaver (convicted), Ronald Rea- 
gan’s closest advisers ran aground in part because they envied the 
easy California wealth of the President's kitchen Cabinet. From Ab- 
scam to Wedtech, East Coast Congressmen have found it hard to re- 
sist fast-money blandishments and outright bribery. Texas politicians 
like Jim Wright are far from unique in confusing doing well with doing 
good. 
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home after Meese, Tower, 
Hart ef al.” 

The betting now among 
relatively impartial experts is 
that the full House will eventu- 
ally vote on some kind of sanc- 
tion against Wright. They also 
expect the ballot will be very 
close. If that is the case, wheth- 
er Wright wins or loses be- 
comes almost irrelevant; either 
way, his effectiveness as Speak- 
er would be undermined. Like 
Ed Meese, he would probably 
hang on to his job for a while 
for appearances’ sake, then qui- 
etly resign (no one expects him 
to leave the House). The Speak- 
er still has time to turn that 
glum scenario around, but he 
will have to mount a more con- 
vincing defense than any he 
has been able to produce to 
date —By George J. Church. 
Reported by Hays Gorey/ 
Washington 
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successtul in global markets. 
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The world has become a knowing it faster. to be committed to your needs. 
global marketplace. And world That’ why the presence of And we go to great lengths to 
economies have become inter Merrill Lynch in 32 countries keep that trust. 
related in complex ways. around the world takes on so much 

Helping you deal with that importance as you invest today. 
complexity requires knowing The impetus behind our global 
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There was a time when we at Continental thought we could do everything. 


Chalk it up to youthful exuberance. We were only 130 years old then. 

But today, at 132, we've come to understand something that still escapes 
most financial institutions: that while there are no limits to what a bank can 
promise, there are limits to what a bank can do. Particularly if it intends to do 


them superlatively. 


‘Or Continental Bank 


Doing various things pretty well 


for you and a bunch of other people. 





Our logo, 1987. 


So instead of splitting ourselves between the consumer and business 


markets, we're concentrating on business exclusively. 

What this means is that Continental can provide your company with a 
wider range of innovative financial products, a more flexible approach to problem- 
solving, and, altogether, a higher level of service than you could expect from the 
typical jack-of-all-trades banks to which you’re accustomed. 


For example, our financial risk management strategies can erect a firm line 


tinental Hank, NA. 231 South LaSallle Sereet, Chica 





of defense against fluctuations in interest rates, exchange rates and commodity costs. 


Our custom-designed loans can give you access to cash reserves you didn’t 
know you had. Our unique approach to corporate finance can bring you higher 
returns on your investment capital or more favorable terms on the funds you borrow. 

And our cash management services are so flexible, we'll even make 


sure our systems work with those 


Vv Continental Bank 


A new approach to business. 





Our logo, 1989. 


of your suppliers to keep your day-to-day financial machinery running smoothly. 


You see, because all our eggs are in the business-banking basket, doing a 
better job for business is more than a matter of principle for us. It’s a matter of necessity. 

It's also a matter we invite you to explore in greater detail by calling (312) 
828-5799 and talking to a Continental banker. 

In the process, you'll make a happy discovery. Our logo may have changed, 


but everything else. . . well, everything else has, too. 


Whatcan you expect 
fromacompan 


named BellSouth? 


Everything you'd ex 
from one of the world’s 
leading communications 

pas companies. 


From its strong roots in the 
Southeast serving over 15 million 
customers through its telephone 
operating companies, BellSouth is 
now providing solutions to busi- 
ness communications problems 
across the country and in more and 
more places around the world. 

BellSouth provides products 
and services ranging from telecom- 
munications and information sys- 
tems to computers and software, 
mobile communications and 
publishing. 

Domestic and international 
marketing and support organiza- 
tions are already in place. BellSouth 
is already helping provide com- 
munications systems in North 
America, South America, Europe, 
Asia and Australia. 

When it comes to communi- 
cations products and services, 
BellSouth can provide the solutions 
you have a right to expect from a 
leader. 


For more information on 
BellSouth call 1-800-522-2355. 


BELLSOUTH 


9189. BelSouth Corporation Everything you expect from a leader» 
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Dread My Lips 


Not Bush’s, but those of the 
Governors asking for taxes 


T axpayers who relaxed when they 
read George Bush’s lips now have 
something else to fret about: Michael Du- 
kakis, Mario Cuomo, Jim Thompson and 
other Governors are mouthing a different 
message. Their states face deficits or 
pressing needs, and, unlike the Federal 
Government, they are barred from delib- 
erately shelling out more than they take 
in. Unless they sharply slice spending, 
they will be unable to echo the President’s 
“no new taxes” pledge. To cover their 
budget gaps, 23 states are considering or 
have already adopted tax hikes. 

Overall, these jurisdictions hope to 
raise an extra $5.1 billion next year. More 
than a third of that would be levied in just 
three Northeastern states—Massachu- 
setts, New York and Connecticut. The 
main sources of new revenue are so-called 
sin taxes on smoking and drinking. Con- 
fronting a deficit of as much as $300 mil- 
lion in Massachusetts, Dukakis has pro- 
posed tobacco- and alcohol-tax increases 
as well as a phased 10¢ rise in the gasoline 
tax, to 21¢. New York’s Cuomo last week 
reached agreement with legislators on $1 
billion in extra revenue, raising the tax on 
a pack of cigarettes from 21¢ to 33¢ and on 
an average bottle of liquor from 81¢ to 
$1.05, and imposing a host of license and 
fee increases. Even the cost of dying will 
triple: a death certificate goes from $5 to 
$15. Connecticut’s Democratic Governor 
William O'Neill has sliced spending $150 
million, and expects to close a remaining 
$97 million deficit mainly with sin taxes 
and a 15% surcharge on corporations. 

Illinois’ Thompson, a Republican, is 
considering a boost from 20¢ to 35¢ per 
cigarette pack that would net $170 million. 
California’s voters last November ap- 
proved raising the tax on a pack of ciga- 
rettes from 10¢ to 35¢, which should bring 
in $300 million this year. Texas legislators 
are pondering a possible 7¢ increase, to 
33¢, in the same tax. Louisiana may raise 
the gasoline tax from 16¢ to 20¢ per gal. 

State budgets have been severely 
strained by a combination of dwindling 
help from the debt-ridden national Gov- 
ernment and Washington-mandated in- 
creases in spending for catastrophic 
health care and nursing homes. State offi- 
cials also blame some unexpected conse- 
quences of the 1986 federal tax-reform 
law. Late in 1986 taxpayers rushed to sell 
securities and property before capital- 
gains taxes jumped from 20% toa current 
maximum of 33%. Some state planners 
rosily assumed this high revenue would 
continue. Cigarette smokers will pay for 
the miscalculation. o 





The Presidency 
Hugh Sidey 


“A Sense of Assurance” 


eorge Bush is sitting in the sun outside his office, face turned to gather the 

rays. Sheltering holly bushes rustle in the light breeze; birds sound and flit; 
big power lurks behind the tulips. “I feel very comfortable in the presidency,” he 
says, hands behind his head, which is tilted back, eyes closed. “We're not geared 
up to have anything accomplished in 90 days or 100 days or any other period of 
time. But . . . things have happened in the first three months.” 

He ticks them off: the savings and loan agreement, the Third World debt 
plan, “the contra thing,” the budget deal. “We're going to have some big fights 
with a few,” Bush continues. “I can’t say we've solved every problem we intended 
to solve, but enough big things have taken form and shape.” What's it like to be 
President? “Well, I have a sense of assurance.” 

Comfortable, indeed. He may be the President, but he is still tip-to-top Bush. 
His brown shoes (accompanying a gray pinstripe suit) are cracked and polished 
almost orange. Boola boola. His wide, worn black leather belt swaths a trim mid- 
dle. True blue. He wears a necktie with dozens of zebras frolicking on a field of 
red. “It’s kind of a preservation, preserve-the-zebra tie.” What happened to the 
Yale bulldogs? One West Coast story had suggested that Bush’s hair is darkening 
and thickening, hinting that Ronald Reagan's tonsorial impresario, Milton Pitts, 
was creating another masterpiece. But as the President is quick to point out, it is 
actually thinning and graying. 

Bush is President, but with a trace 
yet of awe. He muses, transporting his 
mind inside the White House for the 
moment. “This desk set has been cre- 
ated by Franklin Delano Roosevelt, 
and this picture of Lincoln depicts the 
ending of the Civil War. I'm not a 
great historian at all, but when you're 
there, you're kind of overwhelmed by 
a sense of history of this country, and 
the greatness.” 

What is his mark to be left on the 
big building looming up beside him? 
“That we did help make things a little 
kinder and gentler, helped keep the 
Government from being anything 
other than the servant of the people, 
helped enhance the peace.” Comes a 
sudden surge of enthusiasm through 
the soft spring air. “Great challenge 
in Eastern Europe. I’m fascinated with the changes in Poland and Hungary. I 
read the Soviet reaction to my speech [in Hamtramck, Mich., last week]. Eight 
years ago, they would have been speaking with one voice, blasting us. Today they 
are speaking with multivoices, most of them blessing us, but not all. So you've got 
to look at these changes and try to figure out how to handle them and keep it 
moving, keep things going. Just be sure people know what the United States 
stands for. 

“We've got one very, very outstanding member of Congress urging me to 
move with Cuba, and I’m saying to myself, ‘Look, it would be wonderful to be 
able to solve the Cuban problem vis-a-vis the United States, but there’s a lot at 
stake. You've got to make clear [Cuba’s] got to make certain changes.’ So it’s 
wanting to do things, but tempering the desire by reality. You can’t just go dra- 
matically off on some initiative all the time.” 

How would he classify his style of leadership? “Well,” Bush says, “I hope I’m 
a good delegator, but I also like to use this.” He bangs a white telephone that sits 
at his elbow. “It never occurred to me the other day to ask somebody whether it 
would be O.K. to call Admiral Yost when he was up on the environmental clean- 
up in Alaska. ‘Just get Paul Yost, get Admiral Yost for me.’ I don’t want to be cut 
off from the context. I have to know so I understand the passions out there—en- 
vironmental passions, energy passions, cleanup, conservation, protect the fisher- 
ies. I’m using Alaska as an example. And it’s true of everything else.” ke 
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President, but still tip-to-top Bush 
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SUMMER. TIME AGAIN FOR THE BIRDS AND THE BEES. 











Perhaps because of some primordial urge 
from deep within the brain, summer brings 
with it an inexorable need to follow the sun 
in a fast, sophisticated, sleek European con- 
vertible. Fortunately, your Alfa Romeo dealer 
has just the thing. The Alfa Romeo Spider. 





AND THE SPIDERS. 


A 2.0-liter dual overhead-cam 4-cylinder, 
5-speed legend of a car. With a sense of 
adventure and 3-year/36,000-mile limited 
warranty* that will be with you long after 
summer isn’t. The Alfa Romeo Spider. It’s 
summer on wheels. 1-800-447-4700. 
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Nowall you 
need is ReNu. 


New ReNu® Multi-Purpose Solution 
from Bausch & Lomb is a major breakthrough 
in lens care. 

Instead of the old three-bottle routine to 
clean, disinfect and rinse your lenses—now all 
you need is ReNu. 

ReNu is proven effective for cleaning 
and disinfecting, yet it’s so gentle, you can use 
it to rinse your lenses and then put them 
right back in your eyes. You can even use it 
to dissolve ReNu Effervescent Tablets for 
weekly cleaning. 

Bausch & Lomb has extensively tested the 
ReNu formula, and it is being recommended 
by more and more Eye-Care Professionals. 

Ask your Eye-Care Professional about 
new ReNu. 


ReNu makes caring for contacts easier than ever. 


Bausch & Lomb and ReNu are trademarks of Bausch & Lomb Incorporated © 1989 Bausch & Lomb Incorporated. All Rights Reserved Worldwide. 























Death on a Dreadnought 


A blast kills 47 and reignites debate over the battleship’s role 





he battleship Jowa is be- 

lieved to have made it 
through World War IT and the 
Korean War without a single 
officer or crew member being 
killed in combat. But last 
week, in one of the worst acci- 
dents in recent U.S. military 
history, an explosion in the 
second gun turret of the 46- 
year-old vessel took the lives 
of 47 young sailors. At week’s 
end investigators were still 
trying to determine the cause 
of the blast as the Jowa 
steamed toward its home port 
of Norfolk, Va. Defective 
electrical wiring, a damaged 
firing mechanism in the ship’s 
gun system or even an errant 
spark may have been at fault 
The tragedy ignited a new de- 
bate over the usefulness of the 
old dreadnoughts in the nucle- 
ar age 

The Jowa and three simi- 
lar warships were built during 
World War II and designed to 
withstand shelling from Ja- 
pan’s battleships. The /Jowa 
was fitted with nine 16-in 
guns capable of propelling 
shells weighing as much as 
2,700 Ibs. a distance of 23 








After the explosion, crewmen aim fire hoses at the towa’s burning turret 


of their three gun turrets with cruise-mis- 
sile launch batteries. That plan was later 
discarded 
In 1983 Reagan sent the USS. New 
Jersey to Lebanon, where it fired shells at 
Syrian and Druze positions 
© with a high rate of inaccuracy 
2 While many military experts 
= argued that battleships simply 
= provide an empty show of 
° force, defenders of the dread- 
* noughts responded that in 
= some situations they are in- 
valuable in projecting a na- 
tion’s power and determina- 
tion. “In peacetime the 
mission is political presence,” 
says naval analyst Norman 
Polmar, “and they are very 
impressive for that.” But they 
are also quile expensive. 
While cheaper to operate than 
an aircraft carrier, each of the 
four active battleships con- 
sumes $80 million a year in 
operations and support costs 
Moreover, battleships lack 
antisubmarine and antiair- 
craft capability. While there is 
no way to modernize the 16-in 
guns with safer automatic 
loaders, battleships could be 
converted to cruise-missile 
platforms, reducing the num- 
ber of crew members and re- 
tiring the old-fashioned 
bagged-powder firing system 
Refitting the ships with 320 
Tomahawk cruise missiles 
apiece, as the Navy once pro- 





miles. Three six-story turrets 
holding the guns were encased 
in armor up to 17) in. thick. When last 
week’s explosion occurred during training 
exercises about 330 miles off Puerto Rico, 
that protective armor turned the turret 
into a tightly sealed pressure cooker 

After the Korean War, the Jowa-class 
battleships were mothballed. But John 
Lehman, Ronald Reagan’s first Navy 


In photos taken in 1985 inside the same turret that exploded last 
week, sailors load the lowa’s 16-in. guns. First, a shell 
weighing as much as 2,700 lbs. is inserted into the breech. 


| 


The thick armor turned it into a deadly pressure cooker 


Secretary, wanted to bring back the behe- 
moths—weighing in at 58,000 tons when 
fully loaded—in his quest for a 600-ship 
Navy. Military reformers argued that 
battleships were obsolete, the products of 
a technology that has gone essentially un- 
changed for 50 years. The Navy proposed 
to modernize the vessels by replacing one 


posed, would cost more than 

$1 billion a vessel, an unlikely 
expenditure at a time of shrinking 
Pentagon budgets. But if the damage to 
the Jowa is beyond repair, the Navy may 
have no choice but to replace the 
burned-out turret with a cruise-missile 
loader—or retire the old battlewagon 
once and for all. —By Jacob V. Lamar. 
Reported by Michael Duffy/Washington 


Then silk bags, each filled with 110 Ibs. of gunpowder, are stuffed 
into the breech. After a primer is inserted, the breech is closed, 
and the gun is fired. The guns can propel a shell up to 23 miles. 
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Vacation 
Comfort 


-Priced'lo 





*148-°168..... 


Full size 4-door-group car. Limited availability. 
1000 miles/week included. 34¢/mile there- 
after. Unlimited mileage in Florida and 
Hawaii. Optional Collision Damage Waiver 
$9/day in Cal.,$11.95/day elsewhere. Rate not 
available in metro N.Y, N.Y. state and Illinois. 
Rate effective through 6/11/89. 












GET A GREAT WEEKLY RATE FROM THE 
EMPLOYEE-OWNERS OF AVIS, INC. 


Take a vacation from high rates in a roomy 
Chevrolet Lumina or similar group car. 
With our fast service and convenient loca- 
tions, we're trying harder than ever to offer 
a car your whole family can enjoy. 

To get this low rate, here are some things 
you should know. You'll need a 7-day 
advance reservation and a 5-day minimum 
with a stay over Saturday night. The rate 
is available at select corporate airport 
and participating licensee locations. 

It is nondiscountable and may change 
without notice. These cars are subject to 
availability and blackout periods will apply. 
There is no refueling charge if you return 
your tank full. There's a 
charge for additional drivers 
and renters 
under 25 where 
applicable. 
Renter must 
meet standard Avis age, driver, and credit 
requirements. Cars must be returned 
to the renting location. Local taxes and 
Personal Accident Insurance, Personal 
Effects Protection and Additional 
Liability Insurance are extra. 





To enjoy all the comforts of Avis, just 
» Call 1-800-331-1212 

a tant and get a car 

priced to go. 


or your travel consul- 
We're trying harder than ever.” 


Avis features GM cars, Chevrolet Lumina. 


© 1989 Wizard Co., Inc 














Evicting the 
Drug Dealers 


Kemp's tough action raises 
constitutional questions 





hey hang out in parking lots and 

playgrounds. They commandeer va- 
cant apartments. In some cities they have 
become occupying armies, besieging en- 
tire housing complexes. They are the drug 
dealers who have terrorized public-hous- 
ing projects since the birth of the crack- 
cocaine trade. Last week Secretary of 
| Housing and Urban Development Jack 
Kemp announced sweeping plans to drive 


his zeal to attack the drug crisis, Kemp 
may have ignored serious questions of 
practicality, if not constitutionality. 

Kemp has been inspired by the anti- 
drug crusades waged by a number of local 
public-housing authorities. Perhaps the 
most successful effort has been Operation 
Clean Sweep, which began at Chicago’s 
Rockwell Gardens project. Led by the ex- 
ecutive director of the city’s housing au- 
thority, Vince Lane, the program has pro- 
vided frequent drug raids by police and 
has planned for tenant security patrols. 
| Anyone entering a building is required to 
present a photo ID at a security desk in 
the lobby. Since the plan was instituted 
last September, the crime rate at Rock- 
well Gardens has dropped 28%. 

Kemp would like to see similar pro- 
grams at other projects. The catch is that 


— 


lobbied him last week. 





drug dealers out of public housing. But in | 





MOVING TARGET. After a national outcry, George Bush 
last month banned imports of assault-style semiautomatic ri- 
fles. But instead of backing tougher federal controls on U:S.- 
made semiautomatics, Bush will propose building more pris- 
ons and harsher laws against criminal use of firearms. He 
came to the decision after the National Rifle Association 


WHIPLASH. If embattled House Speaker Jim Wright 
is Ousted, almost everyone agrees, Majority 
Leader Tom Foley will take his place. Which 
should put Democratic House Whip Tony 
Coelho in line to succeed Foley. Not necessar- 
ily. Democratic Caucus Chairman Bill Gray 
has been cool to Coelho since a bitter 1984 
rules fight in the Budget Committee. Dan 
Rostenkowski, powerful head of the Ways and 
Means Committee, is said to view Coelho as a 
pal of John Dingell, Rostenkowski's longtime 
congressional rival. Rostenkowski might 
throw 25 to 35 votes he controls to Beryl An- 
thony of Arkansas or Ed Jenkins of Georgia. 


Nation 








Kemp touring a Philadelphia housing project 


have to do both.” Moreover, housing 
officials are going to have less and 
less money for either task. HUD 
modernization funds are scheduled 
to be cut by $649 million next year, 
to a total of $1 billion. The cost of re- 
habilitating public housing across 
the US. is estimated at $20 billion. 
The cost of eradicating drugs from 
the projects is incalculable. 

The second component of the 
antidrug offensive is a tough eviction 
policy that Kemp called for last 
week, It would speed the expulsion 
of any person convicted, or even sus- 
pected, of dealing or using drugs. 
Moreover, anyone who shared the 
apartment with the drug offender 
could also be ousted. Mary Brunette, 
Kemp’s spokeswoman, pooh-poohs 
the civil liberties questions raised by 
that policy. Says she: “The rights of 
law-abiding families in public hous- 
ing are at least as important as the 
rights of criminals.” 

But what about the rights of law- 
abiding family members whose rela- 
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Would innocent people be made homeless? 


he wants to finance them largely with 
HUD funds that have been set aside for 
modernizing the complexes. To pay for 
the drug war, local housing authorities 
would have to sacrifice the installation of 
storm windows, new heating systems and 
other badly needed improvements. Rob- 
ert McKay, executive director of the 
Council of Large Public Housing Authori- 
ties, complains of being faced with an 
“impossible choice between fixing up 
dwellings or fighting drugs—and you 





tives are accused of a drug offense? 
Should they be held culpable for the 
crime? “We're concerned about those 
who might be innocent and evicted,” says 
Wade Henderson of the A.C.L.U. “The 
next step from public housing for many 
people is homelessness.” Kemp's desire to | 
rid the projects of drug dealers and en- 
courage parental vigilance is commend- 
able. But the strategy he unveiled last 
week seems likely to provoke legal chal- 
lenges that could hamper its implementa- 
tion—and throw some innocent tenants 
out on the street. s 





Grapevine 





1 REMEMBER YOU. John Buckley was a great press secre- 
tary for Jack Kemp during last year’s Republican primaries. 
Just ask George Bush, who was the recipient of some of his 
quips. Bush remembers them so well that he ruled out a job 
for Buckley in the new Administration. Buckley—nephew of 
William F.—had to settle for a position as spokesman for the 


Nationa! Republican Congressional Committee 





Sununu’s is good news 


THE TANKER WAS THREE-QUARTERS FULL. 
White House Chief of Staff John Sununu is 
complaining that news media coverage of the 
Alaska oil spill focused almost exclusively on 
= the 240,000 bbl. of crude that polluted more 
than 800 miles of coastline. Reporters, he says, 
should have paid more attention to more than 
1 million bbl. that didn’t escape from the rup- 
tured Exxon Valdez, thanks to an early em- 
phasis on keeping the ship from breaking up 
and pumping off its cargo. “Three-quarters of 
it was contained within the ship,’ Sununu 
pointed out. “There's been very little reporting 
on that.” 
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Bringing Them Back to Justice 


Extradition can be a breeze—or a byzantine business 


he arm of American law is sometimes 

longer than many lawbreakers imag- 
ine, and last week it reached around the 
world to seize two very different suspects 
At the request of the U.S., Swiss authori- 
ties went to the posh Schweizerhof Hotel 
in Bern and arrested Adnan Khashoggi. 
the Saudi millionaire and arms dealer im- 
plicated in the Iran-contra scandal. Kha- 
shoggi is wanted in New York City on 
racketeering charges stemming from real 
estate dealings involving former Philip- 
pine President Ferdinand Marcos 

A day later, Mexican police nabbed Ra- 
mon Salcido, 28,a winery worker accused of 
a gruesome shooting and slashing rampage 
in Sonoma County, Calif., two weeks ago 
that left seven people dead and terrorized 
residents. Among the victims were Salcido’s 
wife and two daughters, ages 4 and |. A 


Fugitive millionaire Adnan Khashoggi; accused mass murderer Ramon Salcido returning from Mexico 


Ata time of easy and relatively inex- 
pensive international travel, extradition 
has become a common procedure. Amer- 
ican officials are involved in more than 
1,000 cases around the world, either seek- 
ing the return of suspects to the U.S. or 
responding to the requests of other na- 
tions. The US., for example, is expected 
to deport Hector Burgueno Fragoso to 
Mexico. He was found last week in Tuc- 
son, and is a prime suspect in the drug- 
related torture and slaying of twelve 
people just across the border. The extra- 
dition process is usually governed by in- 
dividual treaties between countries, each 
with its own special provisions. The U.S. 
alone has signed agreements with more 
than 100 nations, though not with some 
key countries like the U.S.S.R. or Iran 
Suspected drug lord Pablo Escobar Ga- 





Haling suspects back from abroad mixes law, politics and an occasional touch of guile 


third daughter, 3, barely survived a throat 
slitting. Suspecting that Salcido might flee to 
his native country, US. officials alerted 
Mexican authorities, who caught him ata 
railroad station near Los Mochis 

The arrests triggered the legal ma- 
chinery for returning the suspects to the 
US. for trial. Most extraditions involving 
criminal suspects are relatively simple. 
and Salcido’s case turned out to be ex- 
ceedingly so. Even before proceedings 
started, Salcido asked to return to the 
US., and he was whisked back on a plane 
lent to authorities by Peanuts cartoonist 
Charles Schulz. But not all extraditions 
are that uncomplicated. For well- 
financed and influential fugitives like 
Khashoggi, who have access to top legal 
talent, the process can drag out for 
months. Soon after Khashoggi's arrest, his 
US. lawyer landed in Bern, and his Swiss 
attorney announced, “We intend to look 
at all the legal angles open to us.” 
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Viria remains in Colombia because that 
country has yet to properly ratify its trea- 
ty with the U.S 

The thorniest extradition disputes in- 
volve international terrorism. The “politi- 
cal-offense exemption.” a centuries-old 
human-rights provision of international 
law, excludes political agitators and dissi- 
dents from extradition. This standard, 
though, can be twisted, and suspects con- 
sidered terrorists by one nation may be 
freedom fighters to another, Complicat- 
ing matters further are the threats and 
bribes that sometimes engulf the cases 

In 1988 Mexico refused to turn over to 
the US. William Morales, a Puerto Rican 
nationalist convicted of illegally trans- 
porting explosives. Mexico called Morales 
a “political fighter for the independence 
of Puerto Rico” and let him flee to Cuba 
The year before, West German officials 
refused to give up Mohammed Ali Ham- 
madi. who was wanted for the execution 





| of U.S. Navy diver Robert Stethem during 


a 1985 TWA hijacking. Bonn haled him 
instead into its own juvenile courts (Ham- 
madi claims he was 16 at the time) 

The U.S. Government itself has on oc- 


| casion declined to extradite some suspect- 


ed terrorists. In 1981 it refused to hand 
over Desmond Mackin, an I.R.A. member, 
to Britain, and it is now reviewing the case 
of LR.A. fighter Joseph Doherty, an escap- 
ee from a Belfast prison 

The US. is currently involved in a 
case that it hopes will change attitudes 
Last week the Greek Supreme Court 
heard a USS. application for the extradi- 
tion of Mohammed Rashid, a suspected 
Palestinian guerrilla. Rashid has been 
charged with planting a bomb on a Pan 
Am flight from Tokyo to Honolulu in 
1982 that killed one passenger and 
wounded 15. American officials are hop- 
ing that the Rashid case can be a first 
Says one: “We hope that terrorists will 
start running out of places to go.” 

Precedent, though, is not encouraging 
Last year the Greek Justice Minister over- 





ruled a court decision favoring an Italian 
extradition request for Palestinian Abdel 
Osama Al-Zomar, wanted for a bloody at- 
tack on a Rome synagogue that killed a 
two-year-old boy and wounded 34 people 
The Minister decreed that Al-Zomar’s ac 
tions fell “within the domain of the strug- 
gle to regain the independence of his 
homeland.” Such frustrating episodes 
may explain why US. authorities occa- 
sionally resort to more subterranean alter- 
natives to extradition. In 1987 Lebanese 
plane hijacker Fawaz Younis was lured 
out of Cyprus by US. agents posing as 
narcotics traffickers. They persuaded him 
to discuss a drug deal on the yacht Skunk 
Kilo as it plied international waters. Once 
aboard, the agents handcuffed Younis 
and promptly shipped him back to the 
US. Last month he was convicted in 
Washington By Alain L. Sanders. 
Reported by Robert Kroon/Geneva and Dennis 
Wyss/San Francisco, with other bureaus 
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PRESENTING 
PREMIER ES LIMITED. 


The only thing “limited” about this new Eagle 
is the number we're producing. 

Everything else about this pure white beauty is 
taken to the limit. A quick scan of the details will 
reveal four-wheel disc brakes and 15-inch perfor- 
mance tires and wheels. Air conditioning, power 
windows, and power door locks are also standard 
equipment. 

Then there's its se of the most slippery 
sedans ever to emerge from a wind tunnel. 

Yes, the ES Limited will stop traffic. But it also 
nulls away from it. Quickly and easily. With power 
tees features that maximize engine output, like 
hemispherical combustion chambers. 

The ES Limited has independent suspension at 
all four wheels. And an advanced torsion-bar rear 
suspension. A major reason for its world-class ride 
pis a a 

Inside: roomy, comfortable, and generously 
fitted with genuine leather. With functionally posi- 
tioned instruments and controls that would do 
credit to a modern fighter jet. 

Like every Eagle, the Premier ES Limited is 
protected by Chrysler's exclusive 7-year/70,000- 


mile Protection Plan* 
Take a test flight in the 
Premier ES Limited at 


your Eagle Dealer. It’s the only way to fly. 
For further information, call 
1-800-JEEP-EAGLE. 





Jeep 





Eagle 
Expect the Best. 


FULL FLIGHT. 


* Protects engine and powertnun for 7 years or 70,000 miles and against outerbody 
rust-through for 7 years of 100.000 miles See lenited warranty at dealer 


Restrictions apply Buckle up tor safety 








when you drop it off at one of our many convenient drop 
— | off locations. This new service applies to documents and 
letters up to five pounds in Federal Express packaging, 


SAVE UP TO 50% WITH FEDEX STANDARD OVERNIGHT SERVICE. 

















IDAHO 


Dearth of a 
Nation 


The occasion: a parade in 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho, honor- 
ing the 100th birthday of Adolf 
Hitler last week. The host 
Richard Girnt Butler, 71, lead- 
er of the white-supremacist 
group Aryan Nations. The in- 
vited guests: 
toughs whom Butler wants to 
recruit to his bigoted cause. A 
21-year-old Californian identi- 
fied himself as “Whiteman.” 
At a press conference he de- 
fined the skinhead philosophy 
as “retaliation for all the years 
of being beaten down by other 


CHICAGO 


No Place for 
Scarface 


As a symbol of American en- 
terprise at its worst, Al Capone 
has a place in history. But some 
Chicagoans would 
rather forget the 
legendary mobster 
When Mark Levell, 
29, a computer 
technician and am- 
ateur historian, 
proposed to the 
US. Interior De- 
partment that it 
designate as a his- 
toric site the red 
brick house on Chi- 
cago’s South Side 
where Scarface lived during his 
1920s crime wave, he sparked a 
heated reaction 

Residents of the neighbor- 


CALIFORNIA 


The Great Wall 
Of Long Beach 


“Good fences make good 
neighbors,” says a line by Rob- 
ert Frost. At Long Beach's 
Lindbergh Junior High School, 
the idea was to keep out some 
very bad neighbors. For years, 
outdoor gym classes have been 
endangered by bullets, bottles 
and even an arrow from the 
neighboring Carmelitos hous- 
ing project. One student was 


young skinhead 





Chez Capone 





races.” He went on to predict 
that “a new generation has to 
come. The skins are the next 
wave.” 

Despite Whiteman’s fer- 
vor, Butler—explaining that 
he did not want to risk ex- 
posing his followers to an 
“AIDS-infected” mob—-decid- 
ed to call off his parade after 
local human-rights activists 
promised to bring in up to 
3,000 protesters to stage an 
opposition march (1,200 
| showed up last Saturday) 

Butler had to settle for a dia- 
tribe-filled “skinhead semi- 
nar” attended by a pathetic 
audience of some 50 racists at 
his nearby compound in 
Hayden Lake. & 


hood groused that they didn’t 
want to put up with visiting bus- 
loads of crime buffs. Italian- 
American organizations ar- 
gued, somewhat illogically, that 

| by designating the house, the 
| Government would be honoring 
Capone, thus defaming their 
. ethnic group. Said 

Robert Allegrini, 
executive director 
of the Joint Civic 
Commission of Ital- 
ian Americans 
“We shouldn't be 
haunted by Ca- 
pone’s ghost 50 
years later.” Daunt- 
ed by the furor, Le- 
vell withdrew his 
proposal last week, 
explaining, “I still 
| feel the house is historically sig- 
| nificant, but not at the cost of 
hurting the Italian-American 
community.” uw 


SNBHABIS BIN 


shot while playing basketball 
in the Lindbergh school yard 
two years ago. A year later, 
gym teacher Joan Reedy had 
to hustle her class 
building when a bullet whizzed 
past her ear. 

After community leaders 
proved unable to cool the vio- 
lence, school officials decided 
to bulletproof the school. Last 
week workmen began building 
a 10-ft.-high, 900-ft.-long con- 
crete wall to shield Lindbergh 
from the housing project. Cost: 
$100,000 = 
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Hitler's birthday was a bust, but these skinheads saluted 





WISCONSIN 


A Step Toward 
Civility 

One of the goals of higher edu- 
cation is to instill an apprecia- 
tion of other cultures and 
races. But the out- 
break of racial an- 
tagonism that has 
plagued campuses 
from Dartmouth to 
Berkeley over the 
past few years has 
jeopardized that 
objective Last 
month the Board of 
Regents at the 
University of Wis- 
consin took a first 
step toward restor- 
ing some measure of racial ci- 
vility. If the state legislature 










approves the plan adopted by 
the regents, students caught 
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Asign of campus anger 


hurling racial epithets in a 
threatening manner will be ex- 

pelled from school 
The regents were respond- 
ing to a series of obnoxious acts 
by white students. Last fall the 
Zeta Beta Tau fraternity 
staged a mock slave auction, 
complete with 


= recently, white 
male students have 
s trailed black fe- 
Smale _ students, 
shouting, ‘I've 
never tried a nigger 
before.”’ Some civil 
libertarians have 
complained, how- 
ever, that the new 
rule violates consti- 
tutional guarantees of free 


speech, no matter how irre- 
sponsibly that right is 
exercised a 
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“Come Out! 


Come Out!” 





Mourning for a fallen leader erupts into 
defiant demands for political change 


BY WILLIAMR.DOERNER _ 


ight after night, ar- 
riving on bicycles or 
| Ri on foot, they con- 

verged on Beijing's 


gigantic Tiananmen Square. 
Gathering ostensibly to mourn 
the ousted Communist Party 
chief Hu Yaobang, who had 
died the previous weekend at 73, the 
throngs of university students actually had 
a much more provocative, and important, 
goal in mind: a demand for greater democ- 
ratization in the world’s most populous 
country. Implicit in the spreading protest 
campaign was a call for a shake-up in Chi- 
na’s Communist leadership, including the 
retirement of Deng Xiaoping, 84, after a 
decade in power. In a scene never wit- 
nessed in the 40 years of Communist rule, 
more than 1,000 students assembled out- 
side the ornate red-lacquered gate of 
Zhongnanhai compound, where the top 
leaders officially live and work. Sitting on 
the pavement, lotus-like, they exhorted 
Premier Li Peng to hear their demands, 
chanting, “Come out! Come out!” 

The furor reached a peak on Saturday 
As many as 150,000 students and other ac- 
tivists massed in Tiananmen for one of 
China’s biggest demonstrations since the 
Communist revolution in 1949. As the na- 
tion’s top leaders filed into the Great Hall 
for Hu’s memorial service behind a wall of 
8,000 Chinese troops, the protesters waved 
their fists and chanted, “Long live free- 
dom!" and “Down with dictatorship!” 
Some of the leaders seemed to stop mo- 
mentarily to listen to the shouts. In Xian, to 
the northwest, the demonstrations turned 
into a riot as students burned 20 houses and 
injured some 130 police; 18 protesters were 
arrested. 

The demonstrations had been growing 
in intensity through the week, spreading 
quickly from Beijing to at least six other 
cities, including Nanjing, Shanghai and 











Symbol of protest: Hu 





Tianjin. Always the rallying cry 
was for political reform. “The 
Chinese government proclaims 
that democracy is here, but 
China still has dictatorship,” 
said a demonstrator dressed in 
jeans and running shoes. 

The protests recalled two 
other convulsive events in Tian- 
anmen Square, both of which 
preceded major political turning points. In 
1976, after the death of Premier Zhou En- 
lai, crowds numbering 100,000 marched 
through the square and eventually were 
brutally routed by club-wielding police 
The demonstrations were widely interpret- 
ed as a revolt against the leftist policies of 
the so-called Gang of Four, who at the time 
had effectively seized power from the dying 
Mao Zedong. Two days later the Gang of 
Four, led by Mao’s wife Jiang Qing, sacked 
Deng, the recently rehabilitated Senior 
Deputy Premier whom they suspected of 
masterminding the demonstrations. But af- 
ter Mao died five months later, the military 
overthrew the Gang of Four and Deng re- 
turned to power in 1978 

More recently, university students 
spearheaded a series of demonstrations in 
the winter of 1986-87. As with last week’s 
marches, those protests were mounted to 
put pressure on China’s leaders for political 
liberalization. The result was the opposite: 
a crackdown by authorities and the ouster 
of dozens of pro-reform intellectuals. The 
most prominent political victim was party 
leader Hu, who was regarded by conserva- 
tives on the ruling Politburo as too liberal 
and thus partly responsible for the unrest. 
He was stripped of his party job as General 
Secretary but allowed to remain in the Po- 
litburo. Though Hu showed some sympa- 
thy for China’s academic community, 
which has been attacked during Commu- 
nist rule, it was his role as the official fall 
guy in 1987 that enshrined him as a hero to 
intellectuals 

During his decade in power, Deng has 
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Provocative goal: students carrying red mourning 


transformed China’s economy from a rig- 
idly controlled system of central planning 
into a hybrid entity that incorporates free- 
market features. But political reform in 
China never really got off the ground. Pow- 
er remains almost entirely in the hands ofa 
small clutch of leaders in Beijing. If any- 
thing, the political climate took a turn for 
the worse in the wake of the 1986-87 dem- 
onstrations. Officials conducted a cam- 
paign against “bourgeois liberalization” 
aimed squarely at liberals inside the uni- 
versities and elsewhere. Among those ex- 
pelled from the Communist Party during 
this campaign were two men who have 
since become China’s best-known dissent- 
ers: journalist Liu Binyan and Fang Lizhi, 
an astrophysicist who gained attention in 
February when police prevented him from 
attending a dinner in Beijing given by Pres- 
ident George Bush 





eng, a moderate usually but a 

pragmatist always, did nothing 

to undermine the campaign for 

most of a year. But then, at the 

13th Party Congress in October 1987, liber- 

al reformers loyal to Deng scored a clear 

victory over Old Guard conservatives, and 

| the country’s political atmosphere began to 
loosen slightly. 

Still, intellectuals remained resentful of 
Deng for his earlier temporizing, and their 
displeasure with the regime has deepened 
in recent months. For one thing, there is | 
widespread suspicion, valid in some cases, 
of rampant corruption among top leaders 

| and their children, including the embezzle- 
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flags surge through Beijing’s Tiananmen 


» 


ment of hard currency to establish bank 
accounts abroad. Guandao (official corrup- 
tion) is an especially touchy matter on uni- 
versity campuses because salaries there are 
low even by Chinese standards. 

Last week’s demonstrations began the 
way nearly all student protests do in China 
with the display of “big-character posters” 
al major universities. At Peking Universi- 
ty, which has a rich and widely respected 
tradition of student dissent, a raft of such 
carefully inscribed banners began appear- 
ing late in the afternoon on the day of Hu’s 
death. Then last Monday more than 1,000 
students and teachers, most from the little- 
known Political Science and Law College 
of China, staged a public mourning in the 
streets of central Beijing. Chanting “Long 
live democracy!” and “Down with bu- 
reaucracy!,” the crowd marched to the 
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Spreading ferment: admirers pledge to rehabilitate the dead party reformer 


| Monument to the People’s Heroes, an obe- 


lisk at the center of Tiananmen Square 
The crowds returned daily, but the police 
did not crack down until early Thursday 
morning, when they used leather belts to 
swat some of the 200 students outside 
Zhongnanhai and herded them into vans 
The most intriguing question to emerge 
from China's strange week of unrest is why 
the authoritarian leadership permitted it to 
get started. One possibility is that with 
Mikhail Gorbachev due in Beijing on May 
15, China’s rulers were loath to set the 
stage with a crackdown. Some cynics spec- 
ulated that conservatives plan to use the 
spasm of protest to claim a new liberal vic- 
tim, possibly Hu’s successor, Party General 
Secretary Zhao Ziyang. But a Western dip- 
lomat in Beijing disagreed, suggesting that 
the era of fall-guy politics has ended. Said 





Hitting the Bottle 


ne barometer of Deng Xiaoping’s political standing involves a wordplay on 

his first name. The two written Chinese characters that form Xiaoping mean 
“little peace,” a nickname long associated with the diminutive (5 ft.) Deng. In spo- 
ken Chinese, Xiaoping also means “little bottle,” an association that rings even 
truer to many Chinese, since Deng has bobbed to the top in Chinese politics no 
fewer than three times. During his second period of disgrace, in the wake of the 
Tiananmen riots that followed the death of Zhou Enlai, Deng’s followers left small 
wine bottles in the square to signal their support. Student demonstrators last week 
also brought bottles to Tiananmen, but this time they smashed them on the pave- 
ment, implying that the same thing should happen to Deng’s hold on power 
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| he: “Can they let another guy go down the 
tubes, given the growing cynicism of the 
Chinese people, the concern for human 
rights outside the country and their need 
for more foreign investment?” 

The important lesson of last 
week's events was the degree to which Chi- 
na has changed since the deaths of Zhou 
and Mao, the downfall of the Gang of Four 

| and the emergence of Deng. Says Fang 

| Lizhi: “At the time of Premier Zhou’s 
death, the people liked him, but they 
thought of him as a good dictator. The peo- 
ple were still Marxists then.” By contrast, 
continues Fang, who welcomes the transi- 
tion, the people no longer speak of Marx- 
ism, and when they venerate a man like 
Hu Yaobang, they are paying homage to 
him not as a benign dictator but as a sym- 
bol of reform 

Perhaps no one is more aware of 
China’s changing realities than: Deng 
Xiaoping, whose revolutionary creden- 
tials are far stronger than those of most 
of his academic critics. Diplomats who 
have seen him during the past two 
months believe that he remains in good 
form for a person of his age. But he is 
surely aware that his political power, es- 
pecially among the young, is on the 
wane. He can afford to allow university 
students to let off steam occasionally in 
pursuit of democracy or in memory of a 
fallen hero. The test will come if, when 
the ceremonies for Hu are past, the en- 
gine of protest should suddenly roar out 
of control — Reported by Sandra Burton 
and Jaime A. FlorCruz/Beijing 
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POLAND 


Starting over: Jaruzelski sits next to his erstwhile nemesis as Walesa makes a point 





Getting to Know You, Part 2 





G eneral Wojciech Jaruzelski was strid- 
ing through a hallway in Warsaw's 
parliament building last week when he 
came across a man he had not met in 
more than seven years. “So, our roads 
have finally crossed,” said the chief of Po- 
land’s Communist Party. Replied Lech 
Walesa, leader of the country’s Solidarity 
trade union: “I hope they will not part 
again.” 

Both men have good reason to stay 
the course. Two weeks before the encoun- 
ter, representatives of the government 
and Solidarity had signed an accord that 
paved the way for the legalization of the 
previously outlawed trade union and 
moved the country one step closer to 
what may become Eastern Europe’s first 
multiparty system. Last week Solidarity 
backed a preliminary slate of twelve can- 
didates, including a film idol, a school- 
teacher and a former political prisoner, to 
run in the parliamentary elections sched- 
uled for June. If successful, Poland’s ex- 
periment could set an example to be fol- 
lowed by other reform-minded East bloc 
countries and prompt a further warming 
in U.S.-Soviet relations 

With so much at stake, Washington 
wasted no time in showing its support. On 
the same day that a Warsaw court offi- 
cially legalized Solidarity, George Bush 
announced a plan to ease Poland’s $39 
billion foreign-debt burden, stimulate in- 
vestment and improve its weak economy. 
“The Poles are now taking steps that de- 
serve our active support,” said the Presi- 
dent, adding that the package was “care- 
| fully chosen to recognize the reforms 
under way and to encourage reforms yet 
| tocome now that Solidarnosc is legal.” 








But how much should the U.S. pay for East bloc reform? 


Despite those generous words, howev- 
er, Washington's aid is largely symbolic 
and does not signal a new, comprehensive 
policy toward Eastern Europe. For exam- 
ple, Bush promised to push for reduced 
import duties on certain Polish products, 
but the goods covered under the Presi- 
dent’s pledge amount to as little as $3.5 
million out of a total of more than $400 
million in Polish exports to the U.S. And 
loans of some $500 million from the 
World Bank and the International Mone- 
tary Fund have yet to be approved. 

But how large a check should the U.S 
write as a reward for reforms in Eastern 
Europe? Should it write one at all? The 
Administration’s largesse is limited by its 
own budget deficits. More important, 
Bush advisers are wary of applauding re- 
forms that may turn out to be more mi- 
rage than reality. “Poland has serious 
structural economic problems,” observes 
a senior Administration official. “The 
money it has previously borrowed from 
the West has been used very poorly.” Un- 
less the Poles revamp their economic sys- 
tem, says the official, “it’s going to be 
money down the drain.” 

The opposite danger, of course, would 
be to overestimate Poland's ability to in- 
Stitute Western-style reforms, Poland 
could become eligible for additional 
World Bank and IMF loans—but only af- 
ter implementing economic restrictions, 
including strict wage controls, that are 
bound to alienate Polish workers. At the 
moment, neither Jaruzelski nor Walesa 
can afford the political price tag attached 
to such a bargain. — By Guy D. Garcia. 
Reported by Dan Goodgame/Washington and 
Tadeusz Kucharski/Warsaw 





ALLIANCE 


A Decision Not 
To Decide 


NATO gropes for answers to 
Gorbachev's arms initiatives 





S oviet tanks were on the move in East- 
ern Europe last week—and on the 
minds of the Western defense ministers 
who were in Brussels to discuss NATO's 
next dilemma: whether and when to mod- 
ernize the alliance’s remaining nuclear 
weapons. Some of the armored divisions 
rumbling through East Germany and 
Hungary were heading for assembly sta- 
tions in preparation to go home, making 
good on Mikhail Gorbachev's promise 
last December to remove 50,000 troops, 
5,000 tanks and other conventional arms 
from Eastern Europe. 

The unilateral withdrawal is just the 
sort of act that prompts critics to accuse 
NATO of being too sluggish and too cau- 
tious in responding to Gorbachev's initia- 
tives. Moreover, the spectacle of depart- 
ing troops, which Moscow intends to 
conduct with considerable public fanfare, 
plays effectively to a European public 
ever more willing to see the bright side of 
Gorbachev's promises. 

The beleaguered government of West 
German Chancellor Helmut Kohl is most 
vulnerable to these pressures. To stave off 
graver trouble for Kohl, who faces an up- 
hill battle for re-election in December 
1990, the U.S. and Britain reluctantly 
agreed to put off until 1991 any decision 
about the future of the short-range (80 
miles) Lance nuclear missile. Public opin- 
ion in West Germany solidly opposes re- 
placing the U.S.-made Lance with a 
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Object of indecision: the Lance nuclear missile 
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newer missile capable of hitting targets 
280 miles away. “It’s doubtful the Kohl 
government could survive next year’s 
elections if it is associated with a decision 
to deploy a new generation of short-range 
nuclear systems,” observed a senior Brit- 
ish official. And Kohl would probably 
likely be succeeded by an even stronger 
antinuclear government led by left-of- 
center Social Democrats and Greens. 

Both the US. and Britain are eager to 
proceed with modernization of NATO’s di- 
minished nuclear arsenal. But neither 
wants to force a confrontation that would 
hurt Kohl. So the communiqué signed by 
the ministers was a masterpiece of dou- 
ble-talk, reaffirming NATO’s determina- 
tion to maintain an up-to-date nuclear ca- 
pability but setting no date for deploying 
the new missile. The ambiguous Brussels 
agreement was enough, however, to per- 
mit American Defense Secretary Dick 
Cheney to proceed with a two-year bud- 
get request for $150 million for research 
and development of a new weapon. 


he postponement of a deployment de- 

cision only serves to highlight what is 
increasingly apparent: Lance is a symbol 
ofa much broader trend toward the com- 
plete denuclearization of NATO. Gorba- 
chev set the stage for debating this several 
weeks ago, when he proposed opening 
talks on reducing the remaining short- 
range nuclear arsenals in Europe. The 
US, adamantly opposes the timing, argu- 
ing that conventional arms talks, which 
have just begun, must be wrapped up first. 
But the West German government is un- 
der enormous pressure to persuade the 
Americans to agree to start bargaining 
immediately for “equal but lower” levels 
of short-range nuclear weapons. Some 
leading West Germans are even pushing 
for eventual elimination of all short-range 
nuclear arms in NATO's forward zones, 
something the U.S. categorically rejects 
on the ground that without them, conflicts 
might break out more easily. The Bonn 
government is so eager to overcome U.S. 
Opposition to these talks that it has dis- 
patched Defense Minister Gerhard Stol- 
tenberg to Washington to plead Germa- 
ny’s cause. The U.S. would rather 
Stoltenberg stayed home, since the Ad- 
ministration does not intend to change its 
mind. 

The political rumble from Gorba- 
chev’s tanks will be even more audible 
once the withdrawal begins. The Soviets 
are cranking up media coverage, complete 
with waving children and flowers tucked 
in the muzzles of tank cannons. But NATO 
cannot simply ignore the powerful allure 
of Gorbachev's challenge, despite its own 
dissensions. The defense ministers have 
dodged confrontation for now, but the 
ominous antinuclear trend will be less 
easily glossed over when the top leaders 
return to Brussels for next month’s 
summit. —By Bruce van Voorst/Brussels 
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The Killing Fields Revisited 


he Bush Administration inherited a policy toward Kampuchea that in- 

creased the chances of a return to power by the Khmer Rouge, who killed 
nearly 2 million of their countrymen between 1975 and 1979. Now, with the Viet- 
namese preparing to pull out of that tortured country and the U.S. pondering 
whether to send new American arms to guerrillas in the countryside, the Admin- 
istration could end up compounding both the danger for Kampuchea and the dis- 
grace for the U.S. 

Under Ronald Reagan and Jimmy Carter, the U.S. gave priority to evicting 
the Vietnamese troops, who invaded Kampuchea a decade ago. But to that end, 
Washington backed an unholy alliance of resistance forces, linking two non- 
Communist groups with the Khmer Rouge. Those genocidal ultra-Maoists are 
the best organized and best armed of the guerrillas, not to mention the most ruth- 
less. So there has always 
been the possibility that they 
would come out on top after 
the Vietnamese withdrew. 

On April 5, Viet Nam fi- 
“= nally announced that it 

would pull its troops out of 
« Kampuchea by the end of 
= September, leaving behind a 
% pro-Hanoi regime. The deci- 
sion presented the Bush Ad- 
ministration with a chance to 
turn, unambiguously, to pre- 
venting the Khmer Rouge 
from moving into power. In- 
stead, the Administration is 
now giving priority to bring- 
ing down the Communist re- 
gime that the Vietnamese in- 
stalled in Phnom Penh— 
though that regime seems to 
be rebuilding the country. 

The Administration repeatedly, and no doubt sincerely, says it does not want 
the Khmer Rouge to “dominate” a new Kampuchea. But it endorses the idea of a 
four-part coalition government that would embrace and thereby, it is hoped, co- 
opt the Khmer Rouge. Speaking of the prospective coalition, Secretary of State 
James Baker told the Senate last month, “You're going to have the Khmer Rouge 
there... That’sa fact of life.” That is true only if the U.S. and the Khmer Rouge’s 
principal patrons, China and Thailand, make it so. 

What is, alas, all but inevitable is more civil war after the Vietnamese pull 
out. With their record, the Khmer Rouge can hardly be expected to submit to 
elections or to participate in a peaceful democracy. If they and the non-Commu- 
nists remain aligned against the Phnom Penh leaders, the three-against-one 
combination will probably end in the defeat of the odd faction out; that will allow 
the Khmer Rouge to turn their guns on the other two. 

President Bush could make the nightmare all the more likely if he decides— 
as some of his aides and key Congressmen are urging—to start sending U.S. arms 
to the non-Communist resistance forces. Under present circumstances, and un- 
der current U.S. policy, that “lethal assistance” would be directed against Phnom 
Penh, not the Khmer Rouge. 

Despite Baker's apparent fatalism, the U.S. does have another choice. It 
could back a three-part coalition that includes the two non-Communist factions 
and the leaders in Phnom Penh but forcefully excludes the Khmer Rouge. Not 
unless and until the two non-Communist groups accept that realignment should 
Washington provide them with arms. The result would be a different three- 
against-one equation that might lead to the eventual disintegration of the Khmer 
Rouge. And that would be a far happier fact of life for Kampuchea—as well as a 
consequence for U.S. policy of which Americans could, for a change, be proud. = 
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Best organized, best armed and most ruthless _ 
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THE ASSEMBLY 


| The Palais-Bourbon stands 
beside the Seine in the 
heart of Paris, bathed in a 
bicentennial light show. 
Built in the 1720s for the 
Duchess of Bourbon, a 
daughter of Louis XIV, and 
extensively improved in 
later years, the building 
now houses the National 
Assembly. A symbol of 
participatory democracy, 
the Assembly was created 
during the revolution 
and vastly expanded 
the Frenchman's right 
to vote. 


FRANCE 


BY MARGOT HORNBLOWER PARIS 


| “The revolution is a complex whole, 
like life itself, with the inspiring and the 
unacceptable, with hope and fear, violence 
and fraternity.” 
Frangois Mitterrand 


big azure-and-gilt hot-air bal- | 
loon, a reproduction of an 18th 
century model, wafted skyward in | 


a “salute to liberty” as thousands of spec- | 


tators gathered in the Tuileries Gardens 
last January for the official launch of the 
bicentennial of the French Revolution 
The Republican Guard played a fanfare 
An actor solemnly read the 1789 Declara- 
tion of the Rights of Man and Citizen 
Five days later, in a theater across 


town, a dozen masked youths with shaved |= 
Fs 


heads invaded a concert of revolution-era 
songs. Crying “Long live the King!” the 
royalist punks tossed tear-gas canisters 
and knocked mezzo-soprano Héléne De- 
lavault to the floor. “At first we thought it 
was part of the spectacle,” said Jean-Néel 
Jeanneney, president of the government's 
Bicentennial Mission. It wasn’t. The sing- 
er was hospitalized, and President Mitter- 
rand led the list of notables expressing 
outrage 

It was an appropriate start—first up- 
lift, then excess. Just like the original rev- 
olution. Reconciliation is the official 
theme of the 200th anniversary of modern 











Liberté, Egalité, Fraternité? 
200 years later, the F rench are still quarreling about the revolution 


France's cataclysmic birth, but nearly | 


four months into the celebration the 
French seem as much cleaved as healed 
by the occasion, For if the revolution 
sprang from the idealism of the Enlight- 
enment, promising liberty and equality, it 
soon deteriorated into a bloodbath that 
led to a dictatorship. Ever since, lurching 
wildly through two empires, two royal res- 
torations and five republics, democratic 
France has tried to bridge the contradic- 
tions posed by its brutal beginning. Even 
today, when the left-right dialectic of 
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French politics has softened under a so- 
cialist government leaning toward the 
center, the bicentennial has abraded old 
sores 

The revolution is fixed in the collec- 
live psyche of the nation. Ask any 
Frenchman to free-associate: he automat- 
ically recites, “Liberté, Egalité, Frater- 
nité.”” Then comes a torrent of violent im- | 
ages. Heads on pikes. Hungry 





mobs 
storming Versailles. Women knitting and 
jeering in front of the scaffold. Marat 
murdered in his bath. The zealous Saint- 


THE GUILLOTINE 


Dark symbol of the 
revolution’s excesses, the 
guillotine is a taboo 
subject in the official 
celebrations. Nicknamed 
“The Widow,” the infernal 
device sliced off the heads 
of royalty, aristocrats and 
priests, revolutionaries 
and paupers, and in the end 
claimed even Robespierre 
and Danton among its 
victims. It continued to be 
used for executions in 
France until the abolition of 
the death penalty in 1981. 
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Just railing, “There is no liberty for the 
enemies of liberty!” And the battalions of 
Marseilles singing the nation’s new an- 
them: “May the blood of the impure soak 
our fields.” 

For the Mitterrand government, the 
bicentennial is a political opportunity and 
a ticklish responsibility. On July 14, the 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastille, the 
leaders of the seven industrialized na- 
tions—France, the U.S., Canada, Japan, 
Britain, West Germany and Italy—will 
assemble in Paris for a summit. What 
kind of image will France present? On the 
surface, at least, that of a united nation 
celebrating its glorious past with the 
hoopla of a spectacular Bastille Night pa- 
rade and sound-and-light show down the 
Champs Elysées. Already, merchants are 
hawking underwear decorated with little 
guillotines. French television is reveling 
in soap-opera love affairs between 
18th century aristocrats and com- 
moners. Villages across France 
are dressing up their summer fes- 
tivals in blue, white and red, 

But even two centuries later, 


not all of France cherishes the 'AC! 
spirit of 1789. Counterrevolution- MYTH 
ary commemorations are prolifer- FACT 

| ating. Right-wing Catholics are . 
organizing a huge “Mass for the MYTH 
Martyrs” of the revolution on FACT 
Aug. 15 in the Place de la Con- wyTH 
corde. Local governmentsin west- PACT 
ern France helped raise funds for 
a $7 million movie called Vent de 
Galerne, which opened last MYTH 
month, about the republican — 


army’s savage repression of peas- 
ant rebels in the Vendée. In Lyons 
a historical society is tracing the 


descendants of 3,000 executed in 











World 
DANTON 


Christian Arnoux, 42, is a 
traveling detergent 
salesman and a collateral 
descendant of Georges 
Danton. Passionate but 
conciliatory, Danton was 
the most powerful man of 
the revolution as Minister 
of Justice in 1792. But his 
eventual opposition to the 
Reign of Terror led to 
Danton’s own execution in 
1794. Arnoux describes 
him as a “typical 
Frenchman, with his loud 
mouth and his flaws, but 
also his enthusiasm and 
his generosity.” 








anti-Jacobin uprisings. “The bicentennial 
is More an occasion for mourning than for 
celebration,” says philosopher Jean-Ma- 
rie Benoist, a former adviser to Paris 
Mayor Jacques Chirac. Asks Sorbonne 
historian Pierre Chaunu: “Why should we 
celebrate a failure?” 

The official strategy for evading an 
answer is to focus resolutely on the high- 
minded events of 1789, like the Declara- 
tion of Rights, with its ideals of liberty, 
equality, and the sovereignty of the peo- 
ple. As for the blood that flowed there- 
after—the September Massacres of 1792. 
the Terror of 1793, and the 1793-94 upris- 
ing of the Vendée in which 400,000 died- 
the less said the better. The play-it-safe 
politics of the commemoration is aimed at 
creating at least the illusion of ideological 
harmony, the same strategy that has 
sparked Mitterrand’s recent political suc- 


The fortress held only seven prisoners. 


Death by guillotine was quick and painless. 


Execution often took several chops. 


| power of the privileged, and the Terror, 





| newspaper L ‘Humanité. “The message of 





10. 5 caara Er a aN ec 
MISCONCEPTIONS 


MYTH The storming of the Bastille freed hundreds. 


Most guillotine victims were aristocrats. 


Only 10% of those beheaded were nobles. 


The guillotine was the main form of execution. 
Most of the 400,000 put to death during the 
revolution were shot, burned or drowned. 


When the poor rioted over the price of bread, 
Marie Antoinette cried, “Let them eat cake!” 
Attributed to an unnamed “princess,” the 
remark appears in Rousseau’s Confessions at 
least two years before Marie Antoinette 


arrived in France in 1770. 
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cess. “We're not going to celebrate the 
guillotine,” says Jeanneney. “Our mission 
is to emphasize the positive.” 

The trouble with this homogenized 
version of history is that the battles fought 
during the revolution still resist accommo- 
dation 200 years later. Twentieth century 
French historiography has been dominat- 
ed by a Marxist school that celebrated the 
French Revolution and its class struggles 
as the mother of the Bolshevik Revolution 
Regicide was the only way to crush the 


like Stalin's purges, was a necessary transi- 
tion to an eventual dictatorship of the pro- 
letariat. Many French have thought of 
themselves as different from other Euro- 
peans because they broke so violently with 
their past and started fresh. 

The unreconstructed left wants an un- 
apologetic bicentennial honoring the na- 
tion’s radical roots. “France is still a coun- 
try of class struggle.” wrote historian 
Claude Mazauric in the Communist Party 


1789 is to build a society uncon- 
strained by multinational capitalism.” 
SOS-Racisme, a civil rights group, for ex- 
ample, will celebrate with a rally for 
Toussaint L’Ouverture, a former slave 
who led an 18th century Haitian rebellion 
against French colonialism. A group of 
prominent Parisian socialists is agitating 
to rename part of the Rue St.-Honoré af- 
ter Robespierre. “All revolutions have ex- 
cesses,” explains former Health Minister 
Léon Schwarzenberg, “and any revolu- 
tion without them must be considered sus- 
pect.” But so far Robespierre’s defenders 
have had no luck, and even moderates are 
concerned that the government has gone 
too far in snubbing controversial revolu- 
tionary leaders. “They are going to pre- 
sent people with a pasteurized, dissected, 
plastic-wrapped revolution,” complains 
philosopher and leftist philosopher André 
Glucksmann 

In the past decade Marxist 
history has lost its sway as many 
French intellectuals grew disillu- 
sioned with East bloc totalitarian- 
ism. A revisionist school, influ- 
enced by nonpartisan British and 
American scholars, presents a 
more complex picture of the revo- 
lution: nobles seeking to weaken 
royal power played a driving role | 
in the rebellion, for example; few 
peasants suffered under a feudal 
yoke. In the U.S. a much heralded 
new work by Harvard Universi- 
ty’s Simon Schama, called Citi- 
zens; A Chronicle of the French 
Revolution, depicts the ancien 
régime in a positive light—not too 
differently from France’s current 
best seller La Révolution, by histo- 
rian Frangois Furet. “The French 
have come to realize that the revo- 
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ROBESPIERRE 


Arséne Duquesne, 44, is a 
biology teacher anda 
collateral descendant of 
the notorious Robespierre. 
A brilliant lawyer and 
orator, Robespierre 
dominated the Committee 
of Public Safety during the 
Reign of Terror but was 
guillotined in 1794. 
Duquesne says the Jacobin 
leader helped abolish 
slavery, and adds, “His 
struggle against the 
treatment of man as 
merchandise set him forth 
as a humanist.” 


that 
says Furet, a professor 


lution magnificent 
| turned out badly, 
at Paris’ Ecole des Hautes Etudes and the 
| University of Chicago 
Furet views contemporary France as 
a “republic of the center” in which a con- 
sensus has emerged in favor of market 
economics combined with broad social 
services. “Left-right rhetoric today does 
not reality,” he says 
“France has buried its civil war.” Three 
key changes explain why: the Fifth Re- 
public finally established a strong, stabi- 
lizing presidency; the appeal of the Com- 
munist Party has withered; and the old 
antagonism between the Roman Catholic 
church and state has eased. “The left is in 
power precisely because it renounced its 
| revolutionary culture,” he says 
Frenchmen appear ambivalent about 
their revolutionary forebears. Polls show 
that the most revered figure of the era is 
now the Marquis de Lafayette, who ulti 


was a event 


correspond to 


CORDAY 


Michel Destreicher, 78, is 
aretired doctor and 
descendant of Charlotte 
Corday's sister. Both 
aristocrat and republican, 
Corday believed that 
Marat, a rabble-rousing 
journalist, was responsible 
for the spreading violence 
of the revolution. In what 
Destreicher calls an “act 
of justice,” Corday 
assassinated him in the 
bathtub where he spent 
hours every day for a skin 
disease. She went to the 
guillotine a few days later. 





mately broke with the Jacobins and fled 


the country. After a televised re-enact- 
ment of Louis XVI's trial, only 27% of 
French viewers favored beheading the 
hapless King. One French poll even found 
that 17% of the country wants the return 
of the monarchy. Seeking new heroes, 
Mitterrand said last week that he will 
place in the Panthéon, France’s national 
mausoleum, the remains of the Marquis 
de Condorcet, an influential leader of the 
National Assembly who called for univer- 
sal public education, and of the Abbé 
Grégoire, a revolutionary priest who ad- 
vocated civil rights for Protestants and 
Jews 

But the church is still not entirely rec- 
onciled. Many Catholics consider 
Grégoire a turncoat priest for swearing al- 
legiance to the revolutionary state, which 
repudiated the power of the Pope. Last 
June, Jean-Marie Cardinal Lustiger, head 
of the French church, officially endorsed 
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‘| a Campaign to sanctify 181 priests and 


three bishops who were murdered by a 
Paris mob in the Carmes prison in 1792 
“France is like a family that has had an 
internal dispute,” Lustiger said. “If we 
don’t talk about the bad things that hap- 
pened, we won't have a real reconcilia- 
| tion.” Right-wing Catholics will converge 
on Paris for an August anti-bicentennial 
rally. Says Francois Triomphe, founder of 
Anti-89, an umbrella for several dozen 
groups protesting the government's cele- 
brations: “We seek reparations for the 
evils done to the church.” 

In western France, where counterrev- 
olutionary rebellions in the Vendée, Brit- 
tany and Normandy were brutally put 
down, antipathy toward the revolution is 
widespread. Historian Chaunu calls the 
retribution “genocide.” In 1793 General 
Frangois Westermann had reported 
proudly to his government, “I have tram- 
pled the children under my_ horses’ 
hooves. I have massacred the women so 
they will give birth to no more rebels.” 
The new movie about the Vendée upris- 
ing, Vent de Galerne, has understandably 
garnered intense local support and mon- 
ey. Says Jean-Michel Mousset, a trucking- 
company owner from Ste.-Florence who 
put up $5,000: “In 1793 liberty, equality 
and fraternity was on our side, not on the 
side of the republicans.” 

The dissenting voices on both the 
right and the left have had little effect on 
the majority of 1789 commemorations 
Celebrations large and small, local and 
national, will attract record numbers of 
tourists to France. If these do not mark a 
true festival of reconciliation, the French 
can still take pride in the passion they 
have for their history. In Lyons, Jacques 
Tournier, the descendant of a water carri- 
er who was guillotined in 1793, recalls 
that his grandmother refused to walk past 
the place in the market where the execu- 
tion machine stood. “Now I too avoid that 
spot out of respect for my ancestors,” 
Tournier says. Jacques Delmas, a lawyer 
from Reims, has fonder feelings for the 
revolution. “One of my ancestors stormed 
the Bastille,” he says, “and I feel both 
thrilled and proud to be French whenever 
I walk past the place where it once stood.” 

However it is celebrated, France's 
birthday party promises to be anything 
but boring. The main business of such a 
celebration is, after all, a kind of national 
introspection. More than a century ago, 
historian Alexis de Tocqueville, the first 
cool head to examine the various sides of 
the revolution, wrote, “Happy are those 
who can tie together in their thoughts the 
past, the present and the future. No 
Frenchman of our time has had this hap- 
piness.”’ In this bicentennial year, the task 
seems daunting as ever. But the stimula- 
tion of ideas and the resulting reflection 
make the jubilee remembrance well 
worth all the fuss. — With reporting by 
Alexandra Tuttle/Paris 























Great new things are happening at Hitachis 

All around the world. In every imaginable fies 

For example, we're making great strides inf 
consumer electronics. Our new CT3185B Big Screen 
TV will simply.stun your senses. With 600-Jines of 
horizontal resolution. An.S-VHS input jack. Intelligent 
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One of the world’s 
newest airlines. 


After all, an airline is only as old as its fleet. And while 
Lufthansa is one of the world’s most experienced airlines, 
we keep our fleet of planes remarkably new. The average 
age of a Lufthansa plane is one of the youngest in the 
business —a mere 7.8 years. 


Of course, with our rigorous maintenance procedures and 
close attention to detail, Lufthansa’s planes never really 
lose their original luster And we are constantly renewing 
our fleet to guarantee that you can always expect our 
accustomed level of reliable, punctual service. That's a 
comforting thought for you, as well as good business 
sense for us. 


Where else can you find an airline so young, and yet so 
experienced? 


People expect the world of us. 





Lufthansa is a participant inthe mileage programs of United, Delta, USAir and 
Continentat/Eastern. See your Travel Agent for details 














World Notes 





Toothpaste 
And Tapes 


Long a source of grim jokes 
and bitter complaints by the 
Soviet public, the chronic 
shortage of many consumer 
goods has only worsened un- 
der perestroika. Nonetheless, 
the Kremlin has been reluc- 
tant to dip into its hard-cur- 
rency reserves (around $40 
billion, according to Western 
estimates) to buy consumer 
goods from the West. But 
faced with rising discontent, 
Deputy Minister of Trade 


Suren Sarukhanov announced | 


last week that the Soviet 
Union has signed contracts 
with companies from ten for- 
eign countries to supply prod- 
ucts with a retail value of 
some $2 billion in the hopes 
of at least temporarily quell- 
ing demand. Among the 
items: 12 million pairs of 
women’s boots, 300 million 
razor blades, 30 million pairs 
of panty hose, 10 million cas- 





Better days for Moscow shoppers 


sette tapes, 180,000 tons of 
soap powder and 10,000 tons 
of toothpaste. 

Even the Soviet air force 
is getting into the act. Last 
week TASS reported that 60 
military planes have been 
commissioned to speed pro- 
duce from the southern farm 
belt to major cities. Said Col- 
onel General Vyacheslav Ye- 
fanov, chief of Military 
Transport Aviation: “Com- 
bat readiness will by no 
means be reduced.” But the 
long lines at the grocery 
store may be. a 
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Revolt in 
The Desert 


As Jordan’s King Hussein 
discussed the prospects for 
Arab-Israeli peace with 
George Bush in Washington 
last week, life was decidedly 
less than peaceful in the 
monarch’s desert realm. The 
trouble started in the south- 
ern town of Ma‘an when 
thousands of demonstrators 
attacked government office 
buildings and burned banks 
to protest increases in the 
price of food, gasoline and 
other goods. The riots quickly 
spread to other southern 
towns and then to the north- 
ern city of Salt. Hussein's 
brother Crown Prince Has- 
san, whose car was pelted 
with stones when he visited 
Ma‘an, blamed Islamic fun- 
damentalists for exploiting 
the unrest. At least eight peo- 
ple had been killed, appar- 
ently all of them civilians, 
The disturbances shocked 








many Jordanians, whose coun- 
try has been remarkably stable 
for nearly two decades in spite 
of its precarious geographical 
location. Outwardly the pro- 
testers focused their anger on 
Prime Minister Zaid Rifai, 
chanting, “This man must re- 
sign, or we will burn the 
country!” 

Leaving the U.S., Hussein 
canceled a visit to Britain and 
returned home. He had cause 
for concern. Like Hussein, 


most of the rioters were Bedou- 
ins and thus had been consid- 
ered his most loyal subjects. m 
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A threat to “burn the country” 





A deadly rush-hour ambush 


EL SALVADOR 


Brutal Law of 
The Land 


Early-morning commuter 
traffic clogged the intersec- 
tion when the armored Cher- 
okee station wagon eased to a 
halt at a red light in down- 
town San Salvador. A mo- 
ment later a man darted for- 
ward, placed a bomb on the 
car roof, then fled just before 
the explosion. The driver and 
a bodyguard escaped with mi- 


nor injuries. But the man in | 
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the back seat was killed. He 
was Attorney General Ro- 
berto Garcia Alvarado, the 
highest-ranking government 
official to be slain in a war 
that has claimed some 70,000 
lives over the past nine years. 
President-elect Alfredo 
Cristiani blamed leftist guerril- 
las for the assassination. 
Charging that the attack was 
designed to destabilize his 
rightist government, which 
takes power on June 1, Cris- 
tiani said the F.M.L.N. rebels 
were “trying to provoke a 
vengeful response, but they 
won't get it.” Within a day, 
however, the military arrested 
dozens of human-rights and 
union activists, claiming that 
they belonged to groups affili- 
ated with the F.M.L.N. 
Salvadorans fear the vio- 
lence will escalate. Five days 
before the attack on Garcia, a 
bomb blast ripped through the 
home of another official of 
Cristiani’s Nationalist Repub- 
lican Alliance (ARENA), Vice 
President-elect Francisco Me- 
rino, injuring one of Merino’s 
seven children. 5 








IRAN 


Cry Spy! 
Cry Wolf? 


Events in Iran are often fu- 
eled by forces that are not 
immediately apparent. Thus 
it was difficult to know quite 
what to make of the verbal 
missile fired last week by par- 
liament Speaker Ali Akbar 


Hashemi Rafsanjani during a 
prayer session at Tehran Uni- 
versity. Several “big Ameri- 
can spies,”’ he announced, 
had been arrested and would 
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Alleging a plot against Khome 


be punished for plotting to 
overthrow Ayatullah Ruhol- 
lah Khomeini. 

Although he did not name 
names, Rafsanjani said some 
of those detained were Iranian 
navy personnel who aided the 
US. when it was patrolling the 
Persian Gulf during the Iran- 
Iraq war. He cited an incident 
in September 1987, when U.S. 
forces attacked and boarded 
the Jran Ajr as the ship was 
laying mines. 

In Washington the Bush 
Administration cloaked its re- 
sponse in deliberately vague 
language. “My information is, 
we don’t really know what 
they’re talking about,” said 
White House Press Secretary 
Marlin Fitzwater. Said former 
CIA Director Richard Helms, 
Ambassador to Iran from 1973 
to 1976: “If it’s true, it’s a 
shame they got caught.” At the 
Brookings Institution, Middle 
East specialist Yahya Sa- 
dowski speculated that Raf- 
sanjani might be using the cry 
of spies as a way to divert at- 
tention from his own political 
problems. 2 
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Whew! That Was Close 








BY MICHAEL D. LEMONICK 





here were you on the night of 

March 23? Out dancing, perhaps, 
or attending a PTA meeting or just sitting 
at home watching L.A. Law? If so, you did 
not realize how close you came to disaster 
While you were blissfully unaware of the 
danger, a huge asteroid whizzed past the 
earth, coming closer than any other such 
heavenly body seen in 52 
giant clump of rock—half a mile 
across by one estimate—had hit 
the planet, it would have packed 
| the wallop of thousands of H- 
bombs and possibly killed mil- 
lions of people. If it had come 
down in an ocean, it could have 
triggered tidal waves hundreds 
of yards high. 

Before you become alarmed, 
however, you should understand 
that this was a close encounter 
only in a relative sense. At its 
closest, the asteroid was about 
450,000 miles away, roughly 
twice the distance between the 
earth and the moon. Still, in cos- 
mic terms it was virtually a di- 
rect hit. No asteroid has been 
sighted so near since 1937, when 
Hermes, a minor planet nearly 
half a mile in diameter, passed 
by at about the same distance. 

The new asteroid, called 
1989FC in accord with the offi- 
cial numbering system of the 
International Astronomical 
Union, was first detected by 
Henry Holt, an adjunct profes- 
| sor of geology at Northern Arizona Uni- 
versity. That was in late March, after it 
was already moving safely away from 
earth. Holt spotted the speeding intruder 
| in photographs taken through an 18-in 
telescope at the Palomar Observatory in 
Southern California, during a systematic 
search for asteroids passing close by, 
which scientists call earth grazers. Holt 
figures that 1989FC may be in Hermes’ 
league, but other astronomers dispute the 
claim, saying the new asteroid may be 
only 100 yds. across. Even if the smaller 


1989FC land in the backyard. A 100-yd.- 
| wide asteroid hitting the earth at a speed 
of nearly 50,000 m.p.h. could dig a crater 
a mile or so across and several hundred 
feet deep—similar in size to a gaping hole 
in the Arizona earth, known as Meteor 
Crater, that was blasted out some 40,000 
years ago. Such an impact today would be 





size is correct, no one would want to have | 








Earth's narrowest escape from an asteroid in 52 years 


enough to wipe out a major population 
center 

Ominously, astronomers say 1989FC 
will be back. Like the earth, the asteroid 
orbits the sun, but it takes about 380 days 
to do so, instead of 365. When the asteroid 
passes by again next April, it will proba- 
bly be at a safer distance from the earth 
The next time earthlings need to worry, 
Says astronomer Brian Marsden of the 


years. If the | Harvard-Smithsonian Observatory, who 


CELESTIAL 
COLLISION 
COURSE 


calculated the orbit based on Holt’s obser- 
vations, is 2015. “If our figures are cor- 


rect,” he says, “the asteroid will have 
made 25 orbits to earth’s 26, and we will 
meet again.” 

That could mean a direct hit or, more 
probably, another nerve-jangling near 
miss. But even if 1989FC never strikes 
earth, a similar asteroid is destined to do 





Prehistoric victims of a strike from space? 
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so eventually. It has happened so many 
times before, in fact, that the earth’s sur- 
face would be as pockmarked as the 
moon’s were it not for the cosmetic effects 
of erosion caused by the oceans and atmo- 
sphere. Half-mile asteroids are a dime a 
dozen in the solar system, and they run 
into the planet once-every 100,000 years, 
on average. That means the next one 
could strike in a thousand lifetimes—or 
before the end of next week. 

Then there are the really big aster- 
oids—masses of rock and iron five or ten 
miles across that hit every 10 million to 
100 million years. The half-milers are bad 
enough, but these giant ones pose a threat 
to the entire planet. It was such an aster- 
oid (or an equivalent-size comet) 
that many scientists believe 
caused the extinction of dino- 
saurs some 65 million years ago, 
The primary evidence, discov- 
ered by the late physicist Luis 
Alvarez and his son Walter, a 
geologist, is a layer of the ele- 
ment iridium laid down in sedi- 
mentary rock at about the time 
the giant reptiles disappeared. 
Iridium is rare on the earth’s 
surface but more common in 
asteroids. 

If an enormous chunk of 
space rock hit the planet, the 
Alvarezes theorized, it would 
have largely disintegrated, cast- 
ing a pall of iridium-rich 
dust and other debris over the 
world that could have lasted for 
months. Deprived of sunlight 
by this all-natural version of 
“nuclear winter,” plants—and 
the animals that fed on them— 
would have died in droves. 
And when the dust finally set- 
tled, the iridium it contained 
would have formed just such 
a layer as the Alvarezes found. 

Is there any way to avoid collisions 
with asteroids and comets? Perhaps. A 
nuclear warhead aimed right at a small 
asteroid could vaporize it, says Alan Har- 
ris, an astronomer at the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, Calif. But the 
warhead might also simply break the rock 
into pieces that would hit the earth any- 
way. A better plan, proposed by con- 
cerned scientists in the early 1980s, would 
be to use explosives to deflect an asteroid 
rather than destroy it. Properly posi- 
tioned, a bomb could nudge a threatening 
object enough to make it miss the planet. 
The catch, says Harris, is that there would 
not be much time to react to an approach- 
ing celestial body. “With an asteroid like 
this one,” he says, “you'd probably geta 
day’s warning at best.” In short, the most 
sensible thing to do about earth-grazing 
asteroids is try not to think about them. 
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Sale of the Century 








The S & L bailout will saddle the Government with a huge hoard of real 
estate that could rattle the market unless regulators unload carefully 





BY BARBARA RUDOLPH 





FOR SALE: 6,000-acre spread in the 
rolling hills north of Dallas. Includes two 
country clubs, a lake and beach, several 


small parks. Semioccupied. All this for less 


than $100 million. 

FOR SALE: Continental Regency Ho- 
tel in Peoria, Ill. A city landmark with 333 
rooms. Needs work. Anxious owner asks 
Just $4 million 

FOR SALE: First-class polo complex 
in Selma, Texas. Features corrals, pad- 
docks, barns, apartments, tennis courts 
Will consider all offers over $7.5 million. 


he reluctant owner of these prop- 
erties, and tens of thousands 
more, is the U.S. Government. A 
federal stockpile of distressed 
real estate holdings is suddenly growing to 
an unprecedented and ominous size as 
Government regulators seize insolvent 
savings and loan associations and com- 
mercial banks. President Bush’s plan to 
bail out the S & L industry, which won 


(607 


$95,000 


This U.S,-owned single-family home in the 
Dallas suburb of Carrollton would have 
sold for more than $120,000 in 1985 








Senate approval last week by a vote of 91 
to 8 and now faces House consideration, 
calls for the Federal Deposit Insurance 
Corporation to take over some 400 hope- 
lessly ill thrifts and sell off their real estate 
in the next few years. During this huge 
liquidation the Government will hawk ev- 
erything from office towers to condo- 
miniums, sewage plants to gravel pits, 
shopping malls to single-family homes. 

The disposal of such a huge property 
glut presents Government bureaucrats with 
a very delicate situation. If they try to un- 
load the property too fast, they could sharp- 
ly depress the real estate market and the val- 
ue of the assets they still hold. The falling 
prices could put even more S & Ls in jeopar- 
dy by undermining their outstanding real 
estate loans. Already the impending sales 
have frightened real estate investors and 
kept a damper on prices, especially in the 
hard-hit Southwest. The federal holdings, 
says Dallas S & L adviser Richard Kneip- 
per, are like a “tidal wave about to crush us 
all and drown everybody.” 

Yet the U.S. cannot afford to go too 
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$4 million 





slow in selling off the real estate, because 
the Government needs the proceeds to 
pay off S & L depositors and carry out the 
bailout, which is expected to cost more 
than $150 billion in the next ten years. 
Moreover, the Government has never 
proved to be an entrepreneurial manager 
of property, so the real estate it owns is 


| likely to keep diminishing in value. Says 


thrift consultant William Ferguson: “Bad 
assets don’t usually get better, they get 
worse. Buildings and sites deteriorate.” 

A prime reason for the nervousness is 
that no one is sure just how much property 
the Government will be taking over. Stu- 
art McFarland, chairman of Virginia- 
based Skyline Financial Services, which 
manages 8,000 repossessed properties in 
21 states for the Government, estimates 
that the real estate might total $200 bil- 
lion or more. The load of S & L properties 
is compounded by a growing stock of real 
estate that other Government agencies 
have taken over in recent years because of 
loan defaults. The Farmers Home Ad- | 
ministration will have to dispose of 1.3 





The 333-room Continental Regency Hotel 
in Peoria, lll., has been on the federal block 
for five years and needs refurbishing 
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million acres of farmland, a territory 
roughly the size of Delaware. The Federal 
Housing Administration has about 70,000 
homes on the market. 

Most of the property being acquired in 
the S & L bailout is concentrated in the 
Southwest, where the bulk of insolvent 
thrifis overextended themselves during the 
oil-boom days of the late 1970s and came to 
grief in the oil crash of the mid-1980s. The 
thrifts began repossessing property when 
borrowers could no longer meet payments, 
often because homeowners lost their jobs or 
business owners suffered from plunging 
sales as the energy-based economy de- 
clined. In many cases the loans should 
never have been made. Observes James 
Noteware, national director of real estate 
for the accounting firm of Laventhol and 
Horwath: “A lot of what the thrift institu- 
tions are passing on to the Government is 
really junk.” 

The properties are hitting a real estate 
market that is generally far weaker than 
during the go-go days of the 1970s and 
early 1980s. The overbuilding of offices 
and condos has produced a huge surplus 
of such structures all across the Sunbelt, 
and some excess properties even in 
Northeast states like Massachusetts and 
Connecticut. “What you're dealing with is 
the aftermath ofa massive speculative ex- 
cess. It tends to drive down the value of all 
real estate,” says Austin-based banking 
analyst Alex Sheshunoff. To make mat- 
ters worse, mortgage rates have risen a 
full percentage point in the past year, to 
an average 11.5%, which has stalled home 
sales and depressed residential-property 
values in many areas. 

The Government’s objective in liqui- 
dating such real estate will be to get near- 





$7.5 million 


These polo grounds in Selma, Texas, which 
come complete with grandstands, had no 


takers at arecent auction 





ly full market value, not only to reduce the 
eventual cost of the S & L bailout to tax- 
payers but also to avoid undercutting the 
going rates in the marketplace. Yet the 
Federal Savings and Loan Insurance Cor- 
poration, which currently holds most of 
the repossessed property and will be com- 
bined with the FDIC under the Bush plan, 
has seldom shown a talent for getting top 
dollar. In Guerneville, Calif., a small town 
north of San Francisco, the FSLIC took 
over a condominium project with more 
than 20 units two years ago. The original 
owners had been trying to sell the units a 
few years earlier for an- average of 
$140,000 each, though market conditions 
suggested that a price of $75,000 was 
more appropriate. When the FSLIC took 
over, it sold all the condos for about 
$27,000 apiece. 


eal estate experts have accused 

the FSLIC of being inept at dis- 

pensing with property in a speedy 

but careful manner. The prob- 
lem, they charge, is that the agency is rid- 
died with bureaucrats who cannot make 
sharp, quick business judgments. Says Sam 
Pierce, a Houston-based adviser to the 
thrifts: “The FSLIC doesn’t know a good deal 
from a bad one. They don’t have the neces- 
sary brainpower or manpower.” 

Realizing the momentous task ahead, 
FSLIC officials have made an attempt to 
become more savvy in their dealmaking. 
The agency’s central-region division has 
taken over three blue-carpeted floors of a 
sleek office building in north Dallas, 
and is opening a ground-floor showroom 
to hawk its myriad properties. The 15- 
member sales staff is augmented by 100 
private contractors and real estate agents 
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$27,000 


Regulators unloaded the condos in this 
Guemeville, Calif., project at an average 
price far below the original $140,000 





who work for fees and commissions. 

If Congress approves the Bush S & L 
plan, as it probably will, all thrift real es- 
tate will be consolidated into the newly 
formed Resolution Trust Corporation, 
which will be eliminated after five years. 
Some experts fear that the RTC, which 
will be supervised by the FDIC, will speed 
up the selling process too much. The FDIC 
has a history of moving quickly to dispose 
of banks’ repossessed assets, generally 
holding on to Texas and Oklahoma prop- 
erty for less than a year before selling it. 

Government regulators insist they will 
be cautious. Says Steven Seelig, acting di- 
rector of liquidations for the FDIC: “We 
will make sure the property hits the market 
slowly.” Richard Breeden, the presidential 
assistant who helped put together the 
bailout scheme, maintains that “it’s not in 
the Government’s interest just to dump 
property” and suggests that the five-year 
time frame for liquidating the real estate 
might be extended. In fact, many investors 
think the Government may need a decade 
or more to dispose of the surplus. 

The worst scenario would be a steep 
rise in interest rates and an economic 
downturn, which would sink property 
values still more and saddle the Govern- 
ment with the world’s largest collection 
of white elephants. Even if the economy 
remains stable, banking regulators face 
the biggest cleanup job of the decade, or 
maybe the century. The cost of the Bush 
bailout plan very much depends on 
what kinds of deals the regulators can 
strike. If they fall down on the job, it will 
be the US. taxpayer who picks up the 
pieces. —Reported by Bernard Baumohl/ 
New York, Jerome Cramer/Washington and 
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And Then 
There Was One 


A major U.S. contender drops drops 
out of the supercomputer race 


Tusk, Tusk 


An ivory dealer's mea culpa 








he two pairs of pure, uncarved African 

elephant tusks were expected to bring 
their owner between $20,000 and $28,000 
in an auction last week at Sotheby’s in New 
York City. But they never made it to the 
block. Last week Sotheby's not only with- 
drew the tusks from sale but promised to 
stop dealing in elephant tusks or any jewel- 
ry, furniture or artwork containing ivory 


“vi onday was a sad day in Ameri- 
can computing,” declared Doyle 
Knight, president of New Jersey’s John 
von Neumann National Supercomputer 
Center. What dismayed Knight was the 
that is less than 50 years old. The change of announcement last week by Control 
heart was inspired by an outcry that began Data, based in Minneapolis, that it would 
soon after the tusks appeared in Sotheby’s | Ainslie with the controversial artifacts halt its money-losing six-year foray into 
catalog. Clients and environmentalists the growing world market for supercom- 
said the sale would encourage poachers | an example.” Environmental groups hope | puters. The decision leaves Cray Re- 
who are wiping out Africa’s elephant | so as well. The U.S. imports about $30 | search, its crosstown rival and the indus- 
herds. In a half-page ad in the New York | million worth of ivory annually. Much of | try leader, as the only U.S. supercomputer 
Times, a Connecticut-based group called | it is illegally harvested in a slaughter that | maker at a time when Japan’s industry is 
Friends of Animals asked, “Why auction | each year wipes out nearly 100,000 of Af- | moving vigorously into the field. 
elephant tusks in the midst of an elephant | rica’s elephants, reducing their current First introduced by Cray in 1976, 
holocaust?” numbers to as few as 600,000. To cut de- | supercomputers possess vast number- 
Sotheby’s removed the tusks from the | mand, the African Wildlife Foundation, a | crunching power, which has become in- 
market by buying them from the uniden- | Washington-based group, has written let- | creasingly valued in applications ranging 
tified owner, and will donate them to a | ters to 11,000 jewelers in the U.S. asking | from oil exploration to the design of new 
museum. “We will never again sell ele- | them to stop selling ivory products. Sever- | drugs. Supercomputer sales are expected 
phant tusks,” said Michael Ainslie, presi- | al major retailers, including Macy’s, have | to reach $1.2 billion this year on ship- 
dent of Sotheby’s. “We would hope it sets | already agreed to phase out ivory sales. m | ments of 130 to 150 machines, up from 
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$925 million in 1988. Control ™@ 
Data had sold 34 of its ETA- 
model supercomputers, or about 
12% of the world’s installed ma- 
chines (vs. 63% for Cray) 

The ETA machines offered 
such innovations as ultradense 
clusters of circuit boards cooled 
by liquid nitrogen, but lacked ad- 
equate software. Control Data 
lost about $200 million on super- 
computers during the past three 
years, and Chairman Robert 
Price thinks the venture would 
have consumed plenty more. Said 
he: “Let’s put it this way: there 
are less risky ways to bet $200 
million in the computer 
industry.” 

Japan’s quest to build the 
high-powered machines began in 
1981, when the government ar- 
ranged a $136 million supercomputer- 
research project. Three Japanese manu- 
facturers—Fujitsu, NEC and Hitachi 
account for 24% of the supercomputers 
sold to date. So far only U.S. and Japa- 
nese companies have entered the race. 
While Cray’s machines still lead in 
worldwide sales, Japanese manufacturers 
may be pulling ahead by some measures 
of supercomputer performance, notably 
processing speed. Earlier this month 
NEC introduced a new series, called SX- 
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The liquid-nitrogen-cooled ETA-10 was frozen out of the market 





Control Data had sold 12% of the world’s installed machines 


3, billed as the world’s fastest supercom- 
puters, even though the machines will not 
be available until June 1990. Cray dis- 
counts NEC’s claim to top speed, con- 
tending that such measurements are 


based on “theoretical peak performance” 
figures rather than a practical applica- 
tion. NEC insists that the SX-3’s key ele- 
ments have been tested 

The exit of Control Data could ag- 
gravate US-Japan trade friction over 
supercomputers. Says Etsuro Yamada, a 
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¢ spokesman for Fujitsu: “The fact 
= is that Control Data lost in a fight 
° with Cray, but that may not be 
the way the Americans will look 
at it.” The U.S. has long com- 
plained about the Japanese gov- 
ernment’s failure to buy US.- 
made supercomputers. The two 
countries signed a 1987 accord 
in which Tokyo agreed to elimi- 
nate discrimination against U.S. 
supercomputer makers in the 
purchasing procedures of Japa- 
nese government agencies and 
universities. But since then, To- 
kyo has failed to buy a single U.S 
supercomputer 

The bright spot for the US. is 
that several companies, large and 
small, hope to enter the field 
Among the contenders is IBM, 
which in late 1987 formed a ven- 
ture with former Cray designer Steve Chen 
to develop a line of advanced supercom- | 
puters. Allan Weis, a vice president in 
IBM’s Data Systems division, asserts, 
“We're very serious about the supercom- 
puter market. The Japanese are formidable | 
competitors, but IBM and Cray are very for- 
midable too.” They had better be, or the su- 
percomputer could go the way of the video- | 
cassette recorder — By Michael Quinn. 
Reported by Marc Hequet/St. Paul and Thomas 
McCarroll/New York 
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Business 


Roaring ’80s Turn Grinding "90s 


Despite the rising Dow, Wall Street's free ride is over 





oor Wall Street. In a slide that began 

with the stock-market crash 18 
months ago, the get-rich-quick go-go 
years have faded into memory. No longer 
do brokerages open branches in every 
mall or freely lavish six-figure salaries on 
young talent. Gone are many of the 
yachts and the black-tie dinners—along 
with more than 8% of the 260,000 em- 
ployees who worked in the U.S. securities 
industry before the collapse. And despite 
the cost cutting, a fresh 
wave of gloom rolled 
through investment 
houses last week. Even as 
the Dow Jones industrial 
average surged 72.40 
points to a_ post-crash 
high of 2409.46, blue- 
chip firms announced 
setbacks that ranged 
from layoffs to plunging 
profits. Says Perrin Long, 
who follows the securities 
industry for Lipper Ana- 
lytical Services in Man- 
hattan: “A new reality 
has set in.” 

In contrast with 
1988, when the binge in 
corporate buyouts helped 
offset the defection of 
millions of small inves- 
tors, the latest downturn 
reflected weakness in 
virtually every phase of 
Wall Street’s business. 
With merger mania dampened by high 
interest rates and fears of a political back- 
lash against debt-laden megadeals, the 
value of announced corporate acquisitions 
fell to $76 billion in the first quarter of 
1989, down 58% from the comparable pe- 
riod last year. At the same time, intense 
competition has driven down the commis- 
sion on stock trades to as little as 4¢ a 
share, vs. about 8¢ before the crash. 

Such problems have plunged most 
firms into the financial doldrums. Merrill 
Lynch, the largest U.S. brokerage, report- 
ed last week that its first-quarter profits 
tumbled to $37.2 million, down 46% from 
a year ago. Paine Webber Group said its 
earnings dropped 56%, while Dean Wit- 
ter’s income was off nearly 40%. Shearson 
Lehman Hutton suffered a particularly 
harsh blow. After writing down its hold- 
ings in MCorp, a troubled Texas banking 
firm, Shearson reported a $15 million loss 
for the quarter. Overall, the before-tax in- 
come of U‘S. securities firms slumped to 
$450 million, down 60% from the first 
quarter of 1988. 
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The depressed earnings were just one 
sign of Wall Street’s myriad woes. Drexel 
Burnham Lambert, the junk-bond pio- 
neer, said last week it plans to sell its retail 
brokerage business, which trades for 
small investors, and concentrate on large 
institutional clients. That move and cut- 
backs in other divisions will slash Drex- 
el’s payroll of 9,000 employees by about 
one-third. In a candid statement, Drexel 
said “adverse publicity” about its legal 













problems had helped drive it from the re- 
tail market. Earlier this month the com- 
pany settled a Securities and Exchange 
Commission suit by agreeing to fire its in- 
dicted junk-bond czar, Michael Milken, 
and submit to intense Government 
supervision. 

The latest moves angered many em- 
ployees who had stood by Drexel during 
its two-year legal ordeal, in which the 
firm was investigated for stock fraud and 
other allegations. Outraged brokers 
shouted down Drexel chief executive 
Frederick Joseph when he fielded ques- 
tions about the sale over the firm’s coast- 
to-coast intercom. “You show a lot of loy- 
alty,” a disgruntled employee said later, 
“and what you get back is ‘Don’t let the 
door hit you on the way out.’ ” 

While Drexel’s case is extraordinary, 
other investment houses are going through 
wrenching changes in their corporate cul- 
ture as executives search for ways tocut the 
fat. In Chicago brokerages are passing up 
the chance to rent $55,000-per-season 


“skyboxes” in Wrigley Field, even though 





treating clients to a Cubs game is a tradi- 
tional way of bringing in new business. 
Many superstar brokers now make their 
own telephone pitches to court new clients, 
and brew their own coffee, after losing the 
assistants who handled those chores. Even 
senior partners are being laid off when 
their sales volume dwindles. “Loyalty and 
all that kind of stuff go out the window,” 
says an executive of a major Chicago firm 
that is trimming 10% of its staff. “We're 
looking at whether we want to carry their 
health- and life-insurance costs. And 
when several brokers go, that’s one less 
secretary, too.” 

The cost cutting seems destined to 
continue in a world so interconnected that 

_a decision made in Bonn 

can lower prices on Wall 
2 Street. The West German 
scentral bank inadver- 
tently slowed last week's 
zstock-market rally, for 
2 example, by raising inter- 
est rates to keep German 
ginflation in check. The 
= move briefly touched off 
__* fresh fears of a worldwide 
f_ round of rate hikes and 
slower growth. Mean- 
while, competition from 
Japanese and European 
firms that have opened 
US. offices is helping de- 
press Wall Street com- 
missions. Wall Street is 
not alone in its distress, 
for such financial centers 
as London and Tokyo are 
experiencing similar 
overcrowding. 

Some Wall Street ex- 
perts predict painful new 
layoffs at many U.S. firms. “What the in- 
dustry needs is a good housecleaning,” 
says Lipper Analytical’s Long, who ar- 
gues that brokerages would need to dis- 
miss 12,000 to 17,000 more employees to 
keep profits from sinking further. Other 
analysts expect a steady decline in the 
number of investment firms. Since the 
crash, membership on the New York 
Stock Exchange has fallen from 392 com- 
panies to 365, a decline of nearly 7%. The 
dropouts have either closed their doors or 
merged with stronger firms. 

Partly for such reasons, a grim mood 
seemed evident among brokers last week. 
“If you can survive this period in the busi- 
ness,” a Chicago moneyman said, “you 
can survive just about anything.” But 
some managers saw no end to hard times. 
Mused Desmond Heathwood, chief in- 
vestment officer of the Los Angeles 
branch of Boston Co., a unit of Shearson 
Lehman: “To have one’s job will be the 
bonus this year.” — By John Greenwald. 
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Rapping Out 
ALesson 


In the 1970sa TV cartoon series 
called Schoolhouse Rock used 
catchy tunes to teach children 
about everything from verbs to 
the Constitution. Now teacher 
Ross Kapstein of Atlanta has 
given that idea an ‘80s twist by 
writing and recording a rap- | 
song tribute to the basic theo- | 
ries of economics. Employing a 
funky beat and styling the title, 
RUN G.N.P, after rap stars 
Run-D.M.C., Kapstein hopes 
to help his seventh-graders at 


é 


Kapstein and students: getting down to economics with a funky beat 


Business Notes 











Martin Luther King Jr. Middle 
School remember concepts like 
the law of supply and demand. 
Sample verse: “People’s tastes 
change and sodoI/ If I want to 
stay in business, I'd better 
comply.” 

Kapstein, who teaches eco- 
nomics as part of his geogra- 
phy and history classes, has 
made a video of his students 
singing the rap, and hopes to 
release RUN G.N.P. asa single 
for use by other teachers. Says 
he: “Most of the students in 
economics classes are high 
school seniors, because they all 
put it off. Maybe this will get 
them interested sooner.” a 
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Paid for by... 


“That is a good book which 
is opened with expectation 
and closed with profit,” wrote 
American educator Bronson 
Whittle Communica- 
tions couldn't agree more. 
The Knoxville-based company 
plans to publish a series of 
books that will contain a 
radically new profit-making 
device: advertising. While 
paperbacks have sometimes 





been sprinkled with ads, 
such come-ons have almost 
never appeared between hard 
covers 

The books, constituting a 
series called The Larger Agen- 
da, will be business-oriented | 
analyses of 100 or so pages, 
written by such authors as | 


David Halberstam, John Ken- 
neth Galbraith and George 
Gilder for fees of about 
$60,000. Each book will be ini- 
tially distributed free to some 
150,000 opinion leaders, in- 
cluding executives and politi- 
cians, and later sold in book- 
stores. The advertising income 
will finance the giveaways and 
help keep the retail price of the 
books relatively low, while still 
ensuring a healthy profit mar- 
gin for Whittle, which is 50% 
owned by the Time Inc. Maga- 


zine Co., the publisher of TIME. | 


Will Whittle start a trend? 
Not everywhere. Declares 
Roger Straus, chief executive 
of the Farrar, Straus & Giroux 
publishing house: “We would 
certainly not condone the use 
of advertising in our books.” 
Thus the prospect of Joe Isuzu 
popping up in Pride and Preju- 
dice is not quite at hand. tt] 
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Puttin’ on 
The Spritz 


Sunbathers are concerned 
about protecting their skin 
these days, but nobody likes to 
handle greasy, gritty suntan- 
lotion bottles. One entrepre- 
neur’s answer is Sun Center, a 
vending machine that dis- 
penses tanning oil with a spray 
applicator. A customer acti- 
vates the spritzer by depositing 
50¢. A hand-held nozzle then 
emits a light mist for 40 sec- 
onds, generally enough to cov- 
er those hard-to-reach places. 
Sun Center was invented 
by Charles King of Memphis, 
who put the first few machines 
on beaches last August. This 
year he expects to distribute 
500 of the devices along beach- 
es and at swimming pools. 








Greasing up without the mess 


“The sunscreen industry is on 
the cusp of a major boom,” he 
predicts. If so, sunbathers will 
need bikinis with coin pockets | 
in them. s 








AEROSPACE 


A Fleet of 
Rent-a-Jets 


As airlines scramble to expand 
their fleets and replace aging 
jets, many have found that 
renting planes can be a better 
deal than buying them. The 
chief beneficiary of the trend is 
GPA Group of Shannon, Ire- 
land, the world’s largest jet- 
leasing company. Last week 
GPA confirmed its dominance 
by ordering 308 new planes 


| valued at $17 billion, the big- 
gest such purchase in history. 
Seattle’s Boeing will supply 
182 jets worth $9.4 billion, Eu- 
rope’s Airbus Industrie 54 for 
$4.3 billion, and St. Louis- 
based McDonnell Douglas 72 
for $3.1 billion. 

The huge deal brings 
GPA’s total orders and options 
to 819 aircraft valued at $30 
billion. The busy aircraft man- 
ufacturers, whose backlogs are 
as long as five years, contend 
that the GPA deal will not in- 
crease production delays. s 








COMPUTER SERVICES 
Good Morning! 
Are You O.K.? 


Many people hang up when 
they answer the phone and 
hear a computerized voice, fig- 
uring it is probably a pre- 
recorded sales pitch. Not the 


Clyde Ritter was saved by the bell 
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folks in Osage, Iowa. Their po- 
lice department pays for a tele- 
phone-dialing computer ser- 
vice that automatically checks 
up on older people who live 
| alone. At the same time every 
day, the computer calls them 
and says, “Good Morning! Are 
you O.K.?” If they answer 
“Yes,” the computer hangs up 
and goes on to the next num- 
ber. If no one answers, the 
computer alerts the police. 
Developed by Bruce John- 
son, a local computer hobbyist, 
the program saved the life 
of Clyde Ritter, 73, when he 
fell into a diabetic coma, and 
rescued another older resi- 
dent, whose hands had become 
Stuck in a window. = 
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Sterling. 
Grace under pressure. 


Good news. The pressure’s on us to move out our last ’88 models. 
Factory to Dealer incentives can save you thousands. 
Available APR financing as low as 4.9% means even more savings. 
You must take delivery by May 31, 1989. 

Call 1-800-622-0550 for the dealer nearest you. 
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Video 


The Show-and-Sell Machine 








| At the Smithsonian, a fr esh angle on TV's 50th anniversary 





| changes it wrought there. In the 


| this approach, Imagine a survey of 


BY RICHARD ZOGLIN 





A nniversaries are television's 
most annoying bad habit. No 
TV series, it seems, can pass a mile- 
stone ending in zero (Barbara Wal- 
ters’ 50th special, Sesame Street's 
20th season) without leading us on a 
forced march down Memory Lane 
Now, saints preserve us, the 50th an- 
niversary of TV itself has arrived—at 
least by one measure. On April 20, 
1939, RCA formally introduced the 
modern system of TV broadcasting 
at the New York World’s Fair. One 
could just as plausibly trace TV’s ori- 
gin back to 1927, when the nation’s 
first experimental TV stations went 
on the air. Or ahead to the start of 
regularly scheduled national TV 
broadcasts, which did not come until after 
the end of World War II. 

But who's counting? The real problem 
in celebrating TV's anniversary is not lo- 
cating the proper date but encompassing 
adequately a medium whose impact has 
been so broad, so overpowering, so un- 
fathomable. What should TV’s birthday 
revelers commemorate? TV as an enter- 
tainment medium? As a chronicler of our 
times? A business enterprise? A techno- 
logical device? A social force? 

The folks at the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion’s National Museum of American 
History have come to the wise con- 
clusion that “all of the above” is 
the worst possible answer. In an 
admirably focused and thoughtful 
new exhibit, “American Televi- 
sion: From the Fair to the Family, 
1939-89,” running until next April, 
the museum shies away from a 
nostalgic, you-must-remember- 


TV history with no mention of 
Milton Berle, Edward R. Murrow 
or the Kennedy-Nixon debates. 
Instead, the exhibit treats TV 
as a chapter in American social 
and economic history: it shows 
how the medium worked its way 
into the American home and what 


view of curator Larry Bird, who 
wrote the show's text, television 
was not just a masterpiece of mar- 
keting, it was a key shaper of the 
postwar consumer age. TV helped 
induce Americans, still reeling 
from the Depression and a world 
war, to start buying again 
Introduced at the end of a dec- 








An RCA set from 1939: no need to dim the lights 


ade of economic hardship, TV was touted 
early on as a creator of jobs as much as a 
purveyor of entertainment. The center- 
piece of the Smithsonian’s exhibit is a dis- 
play of old TV sets—clunky wooden box- 
es with tiny, anemic-looking screens. But 
perhaps more significant is a selection of 
print advertisements that tried to sell 
Americans on this strange new gizmo 
The first ads for TV sets showed ele- 
gantly dressed models watching in posh 
surroundings, and often contained practi- 
cal advice. (“Should the room in which 





In a marketing brainstorm, 
TV was promoted as aboon 
to family togetherness— 
and a lunch-box emblem 


you are viewing television be darkened to 








THROUGH TELEVISION! 





| resemble a movie theater? 





be 








Answer: Defi- 
nitely not!) But soon the marketers of TV 
had a brainstorm: promoting the new de- 
vice as a way of bringing the family to- 
gether again. “There is great happiness,” 
exulted an ad for DuMont sets, “in 
= the home where the family is held 
» together by this new common 
> bond—television.”” Another promo- 
tional piece listed the things that 
“ “took the family away from 
home”—including baseball, vaude- 
ville and movies—and presented TV 
as the family-saving alternative 
(The job may have been done too 
well; today a lot of parents might 
welcome a baseball game or two to 
get the kids away from the set.) 
Many of TV's first users were re- 
luctant to give the set a conspicuous 
place in the home, often hiding it be- 
hind cabinets. But the TV set soon 
became the focus of the living room 
By the early ‘50s, Motorola was ad- 
vertising “a TV set for every decorat- 
ing scheme”—schemes helpfully de- 
fined as “period formal,’ “period 
informal,” “modern formal” and “modern 
informal.” Only later, when families could 
afford more than one set, was TV market- 
ed as a personal item—from the first bulky 
“portables” to the Sony Watchman 
Once Americans were sold on TV, the 
new medium began to sell them on a 
wealth of consumer products—both 
through commercials and, more subtly, 
through the well-appointed suburban 
homes portrayed in the shows themselves. 
One of the exhibit’s cleverest displays is a 
caseful of advertiser premiums tied in 
with popular shows: a Lone Rang- 
= er deputy badge (15¢ plus a Cheer- 
-|5 ios box top), a Captain Video 
board game, a Cisco Kid writing 
tablet. Such premiums were one of 
the first methods used by sponsors 
to gauge the size and composition 
of their audience. Also on display 
isa collection of TV-inspired lunch 
boxes, as well as a tribute to anoth- 
er important box: the early Audi- 
meters used by the A.C. Nielsen 
Co. to measure viewership, which 
helped turn TV into a sophisticat- 
ed selling medium 
Yes, Fonzie’s jacket is here too, 
So is J.R. Ewing’s hat, a coffeepot 
from The Guiding Light and an 
“Awwa-a-y We Go” toy bus mark- 
ing Jackie Gleason’s switch from 
the DuMont network to CBS in 
1952. But the Smithsonian has gone 
well beyond such mementos. Re- 
freshingly, it has illuminated what 
TV—the medium itself. and not 
3 merely the programs it has present- 
ed—has meant in American life 
* Nota bad birthday present. am 
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Man 
ho Hates 
am 


Producer DAVID PUTTNAM says the 
movie industry’s obsession with 
blockbuster films produces trash and 
has lowered audience expectations 








BY EUGENE LINDEN 


He has made 29 films, including Oscar winners Mid- 
night Express, Chariots of Fire and The Killing Fields. Jn 
1986 English producer David Puttnam took over Columbia 
Pictures, vowing to make better films more cheaply and with 
less reliance on big-name stars. Following that formula, 
Putinam put the Columbia name on such films as The Last 





Interview  — 


| year. I only became comfortable when Killing Fields won. 





Emperor, which won the Academy Award for Best Picture of | 
1987. But in his pursuit of reform, Putinam alienated much | 


of the Hollywood establishment. A year after he was hired, 
Puttnam left Columbia. Now home in Wiltshire, he is inde- 
pendently producing a series of movies. Bruised but unrepen- 
tant, Puttnam still wants to prove that filmmakers needn't 
choose between profits and quality. 


Q. You went to Columbia Pictures to improve the quality and re- 
duce costs. Today you are gone, and the Hollywood system is 
still in place. If it is so inefficient, why hasn't it collapsed? 

A. The film industry is like a cat with nine lives. It con- 
Stantly seems to be able to come up with a new salvation 
First there was the VCR, which has saved films that were 
theatrical failures, and now the opening up of European 
television puts a new value on second- and third-run new 
films. The film industry is probably on life six or seven 


Q. Are movies really not as good as they were in the past? 

A. In the *50s there were quite a few remarkable films that 
didn’t get nominated for an Academy Award, quite apart 
from the films that were nominated but didn’t win. Today 
there are just not that many good films. 


Q. Have the standards of the American film audience declined? 

A. Not the standards, the expectations. The audience lives 
on a diet of television that is something like McDonald’s 
hamburgers—nobody asks how nutritious they are: they 
taste good. Without any lack of gratitude, | remember 
thinking after Chariots of Fire won the Academy Award 
that it was the kind of film audiences should expect every 
single week and shouldn't be accounted the best film of the 








Somewhere in the recesses of my mind, I believed that tak- 
en together the two films deserved an Oscar. 


Q. Are you saying the crass, materialistic Hollywood moguls 
were more enlightened than today's execs? 

A. Today there is the whole notion of the home-run movie 
—the one movie whereby you never have to work again. 
The home-run movie completely alters the nature of risk. 
The old moguls could take a roll on a picture and know that 
if it didn’t work, it wasn’t going to bring the studio down. 
There was a regular cinema audience. Today, as I learned 
to my cost at Columbia, almost every time you come up to 
bat, you're making a $20 million, $30 million or $50 million 
bet. That's not an environment that encourages risk or ad- 
venturous, creative decisions. 


Q. Is the very cost of making movies having an adverse effect on 
the quality? 

A. When budgets pass about $25 million, the studio, quite 
legitimately, wants to have a big say in the making of the 
movie. At that budget, you have the obligation to temper— 
a very important word—your vision of the movie with what 
is commercially viable. So what goes out the window is in- 
dividual vision. This could mean changing the ending of a 
film—don't upset the audience; don’t disappoint them. 


Q. You've also singled out stars and agents as threats to the no- 
tion of a movie as an individual vision. 

A. The instant a director wants to have his own Winneba- 
go, | worry a bit, and when that same man is calling his agent 
atlunchtimeabouta script he wants sent for his next movie, I 
worry a lot, Likewise the agent who tells the star, “I couldn't 
get you more money, but I got you your own car, or top billing 
in the movie.” The question is, “What movie?” 

In getting top billing, have I created an advertisement 
which is not the best for the movie though it might be for 
the star? We don't remember Wuthering Heights as a Lau- 
rence Olivier vehicle, we remember il as a great movie. 


Q. Among the various media, where do you place cinema as an 
influence on people and society? 

A. | think television has far more impact on society at 
large. I think a movie can have the most impact on the indi- 
vidual. Cinema is insidious in a way. You're on your own in 
the theater, seeing images that are bigger than life. It almost 
steals into your subconscious. Like a great teacher, cinema 
can provide something you refer back to year after year. 


Q. Aren't films merely entertainment? 

A. Film is also an entertainment medium, but filmmaking 
is afflicted with a poverty of ambition that makes it impos- 
sible to throw in other values. Making films solely for en- 
tertainment is like making a soup with only one 
ingredient 


Q. Is this why you gravitate toward films based on moral conflict? 
A. Absolutely. At the end of the day. the media have the ef- 
fect of leveling society up or leveling society down. If | 
make a film the net effect of which is to make people within 
my society less likely to be the kind of people I want to live 
hand in glove with, I've unleashed forces within my own 
society that I don’t want to contend with. 
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Q. Where do you cross that line in filmmaking? Isn't the univer- 
sal appeal of Rambo that it offers release to people who feel 
frustrated at their inability to control their lives? 

A. That's why Rambo gets its response. Rambo suggests 
that major and complex problems can be sorted out by sim- 
ple violent opposition. Cinema has tended to dwell on the 
act of violence. The real effect of violence is not the man 
blown through the plate-glass window but what the man 
leaves behind: a widow, a mother children 


Q. You have said in the past that you were shocked by the audi- 
ence reaction to Midnight Express. Did this change your attitude 
toward violence? 

A. I thought people would dive under their chairs 
when Billy bit the tongue off Rifki. Instead they cheered 
Midnight Express posed a question to me about what kind 
of filmmaker I wanted to be. Chariots of Fire answered the 
question. I remember saying then, “If the audience doesn’t 
want this, I'm in the wrong business.” The audience didn’t 
let me down 


Q. What other films successfully integrate commercial and 
social issues? 
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solely for 


a soup with 
only one 


A. Star Wars, E.T. 1m sure my fundamental world view is 
identical to that of George Lucas, and very, very similar to 
Steven Spielberg's. Steven is a nice man, and he just wants 
the world to be a better place 


Q. Why have you never used a woman as a central character? 

A. Maybe I should worry about this, but I don’t understand 
women’s motivations, which means that I don’t know how 
to address the script, the castings, etc. Women’s reactions 
are extremely arbitrary to me. 


Q. in retrospect, were your battles with the Hollywood estab- 
lishment inevitable? Might things have been different had you 
played your cards differently? 

A. Most of the fights I had were waiting to be had. Had I 
rolled with the punches for a year, I would have been stuck 


| with production deals that didn't make any economic sense 


for another three years 

Hollywood needs a regeneration, and the role of 
spokesman that I singularly failed at is still available to 
someone—someone smarter than me, someone American, 
a person who can articulate on behalf of the greater film 
community the frustration and the need for change ig 
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“Making films 
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is like making 
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Through the 3-D Looking Glass 





With new power and an Oscar, computer graphics comes of age 


| BY PHILIP ELMER-DEWITT 


oO n one screen, a swirling storm cloud 
slowly twists itself into the character- 
istic funnel shape of a killer tornado. On 
another, molecules the size of baseballs 
jostle frantically for position, each seeking 
out a comfortable docking site on anoth- 
er’s surface. On a third screen, a small 
child in bright white diapers rises on stub- 
by legs and toddles across a room. 
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Academy Award winner: an anima’ 





These remarkable moving images 
and hundreds like them on display last 
week in Philadelphia at the tenth annual 
exposition of the National Computer 
Graphics Association are more than pret- 
ty pictures. Each represents a three-di- 
mensional microcosm, stored within the 
memory of a computer, that human oper- 
ators can turn, twist and reshape all they 
want. When special goggles, bodysuits 
and gloves are used to display and manip- 
ulate the images, those microcosms can 
become so real that viewers feel they have 
stepped through a kind of electronic look- 
ing glass into a completely artificial, com- 
puter-generated world 

Three-dimensional computer graphics, 
the technique by which digital machines 
generate realistic-looking objects and move 
them as fast as they would move in real life, 
has come of age. Architects are using 3-D 
technology to let clients walk through build- 
ings before they are constructed. Scientists 
employ it to visualize phenomena too fast, 








ited toddler programmed to gurgle, sneeze and cry 





too small or too explosive to be seen first- 
hand. Industry is relying on it to speed up 
design and production cycles 

As 27,000 artists, engineers and en- 
thusiasts gathered for their big show, the 
computer-graphics experts had special 
reason to celebrate. Late last month two 
of their own, John Lasseter and William 
Reeves of Pixar, a computer manufactur- 
er in San Rafael, Calif., won the first 
Academy Award given for a totally com- 


puter-generated film 
called Jin Toy that starred a rambunc- 
tious baby and a windup music man. Says 
Jaron Lanier, founder of VPL Research, a 
small Redwood City, Calif., company that 
makes the equipment used to help people 
enter a computer-generated. world: “This 
is the year that this stuff is finally starting 
to work.” 

Behind the burst of activity is a dra- 
matic advance in computer technology 
Over the years, computer scientists have 
devised an impressive array of mathemat- 
ical techniques, or algorithms, for render- 
ing 3-D images on a 2-D computer screen 
Traditionally, these algorithms—for 
drawing things in perspective, for exam- 
ple, removing surfaces hidden from the 
viewer's line of sight or painting finished 
objects with texture and shade—have 
been encoded in programs and stored in 
computers as software. As such, they used 
up massive quantities of computer time. 
To draw a simple object ten times a sec- 
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lusion of motion, took | billion calcula- 
tions a second. The highly polished 
images that won Tin Toy its Oscar took 
some 12 trillion calculations each. 

But in the past five years much of this 
mathematical logic has been incorporated 
into tiny, special-purpose computer chips 
Graphics calculations that used to require 
a $250,000 bank of hardware can now be 
performed by a single plug-in board. In 
just the past year the cost of an entry-level 
3-D computer has fallen by nearly 70%, to 
less than $16,000. Within the next five to 
eight years, predicts Jim Clark, chairman 
of Silicon Graphics, the leading manufac- 
turer of 3-D workstations, “we'll see the 





Human explorer with DataSuit and EyePhones 


Moving images so malleable and realistic that the brain can lose track of what is machine-made and what is real 


a short subject | kind of images Tin Toy represents on an 
ordinary personal computer.” 


These advanced machines have al- 
ready started to change the way Ameri- 
cans work and play. The packaging for 
dozens of name-brand consumer prod- 
ucts, from Ivory Snow to Kleenex tissues, 
is now designed on 3-D computers rather 
than from mock-ups made of cardboard 
or clay. Last year the entire line of Coca- 
Cola soft drinks was redesigned around a 
new logo—a project that would have tak- 
en twice as long had it not been done by 
machine. Timex wristwatches, Ping golf 
clubs, Reebok sneakers and Volvo station 
wagons are all created on graphics work- 
stations. Volvo even uses a satellite hook- 
up to connect its design computers in Cal- 
ifornia with its manufacturing computers 
in Gothenburg, Sweden. If a new model 
does not leave sufficient headroom to ac- 
commodate the average American driver, 
the computer in Gothenburg can spot the 
oversight before the car gets built 
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| Scientists are also reaping rewards | 


from 3-D visualization. By studying insu- 
lin molecules modeled on a computer, the 
Danish biotechnology firm Novo-Nor- 
disk was able to create a synthetic insulin 
that did not clump when injected into the 
blood, an insight that cut three years off 
the usual eight-year research-and-devel- 
opment cycle for a new drug. By display- 
ing weather data on a computer, research- 
ers at the University of Illinois have been 
able to capture the exact moment when a 
tornado forms within a thunderstorm, a 
breakthrough that if incorporated into an 
early-warning system, could one day save 
lives. 

Some of the benefits of 3-D graphics 
have more to do with science fiction than 
with science. At NASA’s Ames Research 
Center, visitors who put on special com- 
puterized gloves and helmets can actually 
experience what it would be like to ex- 
plore various 3-D worlds—a space station 





Designing a Reebok sneaker on a screen 


orbiting the earth, for example, or the 
landscape of Mars. The gloves are 
equipped with magnetic position trackers 
and fiber-optic sensors that telegraph ev- 
ery movement of the hand directly to the 
machine. The helmet is equipped with a 
pair of stereoscopic TV projectors, one for 
each eye, that are carefully coordinated 
so that a slight turn of the head to the 
right will shift the entire synthetic world 
to the left. 

“That's the key to the illusion,” says 
Lanier of VPL, which supplies NASA with 
its DataGloves, and has developed its own 
EyePhones goggles and full-body Data- 
Suit. “Once you reach a certain threshold, 
your brain suddenly flips into believing 
| that the virtual world is the real world.” 

Lanier used the power of this illusion to 

teach himself to juggle. Donning Data- 
| Gloves to control some computer-gener- 
ated balls, he began tossing them around 
in slow motion and then gradually sped 
up the simulation until he was juggling at 
a normal pace. Lanier envisions the day 
when architects will not just wander 
around computer-generated buildings but 
will also move walls and rearrange win- 
dows simply by reaching out and grab- 
bing them. Eventually, he predicts, cou- 
ples will be able to visit artificial tropical 
islands together. What they do there will 
be limited only by their imagination 
and the power of their computers. mh 
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Coming Soon: Safer Blood 





A new test can detect an elusive and dangerous hepatitis virus 


M any people who get blood transfu- 
sions these days are understandably 
nervous. Transfusions have saved count- 
less lives, but they have sometimes trans- 
mitted serious blood-borne diseases, in- 
cluding AIDS. While public health 
Officials point out that careful testing has 
all but eradicated the AIDS virus from the 
blood supply, they have not been able to 
claim that transfusions are perfectly safe. 
Reason: about 5% of patients who receive 


. transfusions are exposed to a virus that 


can cause a potentially deadly liver infec- 
tion called non-A, non-B hepatitis. 

The mysterious malady is 
so named because it is not 
caused by the widely recognized 
A and B strains of hepatitis vi- 
ruses. Symptoms include fever, 
nausea and fatigue and, in 
chronic cases, cirrhosis of the 
liver. About 5% of the U.S. pop- 
ulation harbors non-A, non-B 
viruses. The majority of those 
who are exposed show no 
symptoms, but of the patients 
who come down with chronic 
liver disease, an estimated 10% 
die within five years. About 
150,000 new infections occur 
each year because of blood 
transfusions. 

This last major threat in the 
US. blood supply may soon be 
greatly reduced. After six years 
of research, scientists at Chiron, 
a genetic-engineering firm in 





blood. Chiron called the pathogen the 
“hepatitis-C virus.” In clinical studies 
done at the National Institutes of Health, 
the Centers for Disease Control and lab- 
oratories in Italy and Japan, blood sam- 
ples from patients thought to have non-A, 
non-B hepatitis were screened using Chir- 
on’s test. At least 80% of the samples test- 
ed positive for the hepatitis-C virus. 

The fact that the test did not detect 
non-A, non-B hepatitis 100% of the time 
suggests that there may be still more vi- 
ruses at large that can cause hepatitis. But 
the A, B and C viruses seem to cause the 


Giving a pint: the donation will be carefully screened 





Emeryville, Calif., have devel- 
oped a test for the presence of a 
non-A, non-B hepatitis virus in blood 
samples. According to papers published 
last week in the journal Science, trials 
have shown that Chiron’s test is highly re- 
liable. It can now help eliminate the virus 
from the blood supply. The inexpensive 
test (about $2 per blood sample) is expect- 
ed to be approved by the Food and Drug 
Administration this year and marketed 
early in 1990 by Chiron and Ortho Diag- 
nostics Systems, a subsidiary of Johnson 
& Johnson. Said Dr. S. Gerald Sandler, 
medical director for blood services of the 
American Red Cross: “This is a very sig- 
nificant scientific achievement that virtu- 
ally closes the chapter on post-transfusion 
hepatitis.” 

Chiron’s initial breakthrough was to 
isolate a viral protein from blood samples 
taken from patients with non-A, non-B 
hepatitis. By cloning large quantities of 
the protein, the company was able to de- 
velop a test to detect its presence in 





The next step for the researchers is to find a vaccine. 


large majority of cases, and so researchers 
are confident that they can now almost 
eliminate the risk of contracting hepatitis 
from a blood transfusion. 

Eradicating the disease is another 
matter. Like the ALDS and hepatitis-B vi- 
ruses, hepatitis C is spread by sexual con- 
tact and, among drug addicts, through 
contaminated needles. But Chiron’s work 
offers hope that the disease can be con- 
trolled. Isolating a protein from the hepa- 
titis-C virus has made it possible to devel- 
Op a vaccine to ward off the infection. 
Chiron biochemist Michael Houghton 
cautions that hepatitis C could be “one of 
those awkward viruses like herpes and 
AIDS” for which vaccines are elusive. But, 
he says, the C virus resembles the one that 
causes German measles, which can be 
prevented by one of the “best vaccines 
ever developed.” Chiron plans to test po- 
tential hepatitis-C vaccines in animals 
later this year. — By John Langone 
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THE BMW 525: IS SLOWER, LESS 
ROOMY AND COSTS ‘10,000 MORE. 
MAYBE IT’S THE NEW MATH. 


INTRODUCING 
THE 740 GLE 16-VALVE. 


It didn’t seem odd to our engineers 
that the new Volvo 740 GLE 16-valve 
outperformed the BMW 525i from 
0-55 mph* After all, the 153 horse- 
power, twin-cam may be Volvos most 
advanced engine to date. 

It certainly wasn't peculiar to our 


*Independent tests for 1989 automatic transmission models. 


designers that the Volvo provides more 
front headroom and rear legroom. With 
standard amenities such as heated seats, 
air conditioning and a power sunroof, the 
Volvo interior is designed to make your 
driving experience more pleasurable. 
And it didn’t come as a surprise to 
Volvo enthusiasts that the 740 GLE 
16-valve comes equipped with safety 
features such as a driver's side Supple- 


1989 manufacturer's suggested retail prices 


mental Restraint System (unlike the 
BMW) and an anti-lock braking system 
(just like the BMW). 

What everyone agreed was bizarre, 
however, was ‘ 
costs an al 

Test drive the new 740 GLE 16-v: alve. 
Because a Volvo, unlike many of todays 
sticker prices, makesall 4¥7QyH7O 


the sense in the world. A car you can believe in. 


1 AMERICA CORPORATION 
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| Whalley-Kilmer and McKellen: a wild party held at the sunset of imperial Britain 


| A Moll and Her Night Visitors 


SCANDAL Directed by Michael Caton-Jones; Screenplay by Michael Thomas 


BY RICHARD CORLISS 


ritain’s Minister of War John Pro- 

fumo, husband of refined movie star 
Valerie Hobson, has been sharing the sexu- 
al favors of teen tart Christine Keeler with 
Soviet spy Eugene Ivanov Keeler’s 
blond pal Mandy Rice-Davies, |8, declared 
in court that she had bedded Lord Astor 
and Douglas Fairbanks Jr. Mariella No- 
votny, who claims John F. Kennedy among 
her lovers, hosted an all-star orgy where a 
naked gent, thought to be film director 
and Prime Minister's son Anthony Asquith, 
implored guests to beat him Osteopath 
and artist Stephen Ward, whose portrait 
subjects include eight members of the Roy- 
al Family, has been charged with pimping 
Keeler and Rice-Davies to his posh 
friends. Part of Ward's bail was reported- 
ly posted by young financier Claus von 
Billow. 

Talk about your dish! In 1963 English 
gossip columnists figured they had died 
and gone to tabloid heaven. When these 
peccadilloes hit the front pages, you 
couldn't tell the players without a Who's 
Who and a Burke's Peerage. The scandal, 
a wild party held at the sunset of imperial 
Britain, brought down Harold Macmil- 
lan’s Tory government and ushered in the 
era of Swinging London: the Beatles, 
miniskirts, free love and pricey drugs 

Scandal is an express tour of the Pro- 
fumo affair that moves with a pop histori- 
an’s revisionist swagger and plays like 
News of the World headlines set to early 
‘60s rock ‘n’ roll. Taking a cue from As- 
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quith’s Pygmalion, the film casts Ward 
(John Hurt) as an aristocratic makeover 
artist, discovering Keeler (Joanne Whal- 
ley-Kilmer) in the fetid anonymity of a 
Soho strip club and turning her into a star 
of the jet-set slumming circuit. Pluck your 
eyebrows, Christine. Wet your lips. Come 
over and say hi to Jack Profumo. 

Stephen loves Christine, in his fashion 
He pampers his girls and introduces them 
to his randy friends because he likes being 
liked. His sin is in assuming, like nearly ev- 
eryone who jestered near the thrones of 
power in Britain and America, that the 
games could be pubic without ever going 
public. Enter Profumo (Ilan McKellen), 
who in his high-domed hairdo looks like a 
samurai of probity. Jack is an indiscretion 
waiting to happen. He has so little furtive 
pleasure to gain, and so much reputation 
to put at risk, that his dalliance has the lu- 
rid fatalism of a soap opera. Then Chris- 
line snitches to the press, and domestic 
melodrama stokes national tragedy 

Scandal, whose producers had to snip 
a few naughty bits from the Novotny orgy 
to avoid an X rating in the US., is 
wonderfully performed by Hurt (pained 
irony), McKellen (droll reserve) and, 
as Rice-Davies, Peter Fonda's daughter 
Bridget (comic acuity). The film names 
names and gets the tone right. This is a 
morally exhausted society, where every 
woman is a whore and every man a pimp 
ora trick until proved otherwise. It has no 
hero or heroine, only a victim: Stephen 
Ward, who loved trashy women and was 
betrayed by distinguished men t 
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Dreams to Avoid 


MISS FIRECRACKER 
Directed by Thomas Schlamme 
Screenplay by Beth Henley 

ovies are show; plays are tell. Here’s 


M one difference. In Beth Henley’s 
1984 off-Broadway hit The Miss Fire- 
cracker Contest, a seamstress named Pop- 
eye Jackson explained that as a child she 
“used to make little outfits for the bull- 
frogs that lived out around our yard.” In 
this expansive adaptation, Popeye (Alfre 
Woodard) displays one such frog, cun- 
ningly coutured in a nurse’s gown with 
matching stethoscope. Ah, the glamorous 
realism of the cinema! It’s cute too 

As screenwriter, Henley has drama- 


| tized elements only hinted at in her play, 


but the story is the same. Sweet, just 
slightly trampy Carnelle (Holly Hunter) 
determines to win the Miss Firecracker 
Contest as a way of standing up to the 
mocking townspeople and claiming some 
of the limelight that illuminates her chic, 
snooty cousin Elain (Mary Steenburgen) 
Two men, Carnelle’s sometime lover Mac 
Sam (Scott Glenn) and Elain’s wild broth- 
er Delmount (Tim Robbins), act as a geek 
chorus to the drama, but, typically in a 
Henley play, the real conflict is between 
young women clawing each other for re- 
spect, attention and love 

The movie's tone is high-pitched and 
precise. Everybody plays to the max, espe- 
cially Steenburgen, sweet magnolia conde- 
scension dripping from every elongated 
syllable, and Hunter, crazy for acceptance, 
clinging to Delmount, desperately fanning 
the summer heat off Elain’s body. They 
serve well this fable about the need to real- 
ize that some dreams are better off not 
coming true, at least in a town where the 
local tramp is the wisest soul around and 
the pouting princess is revealed as a frog 
who needs to put a stethoscope to her own 
porcelain heart R.C. 





Crazy for love: Hunter and Woodard 


| Some dreams had better not come true. 


Number 5 


Why few 


money market deposit accounts 
pay money market rates. 


If you have a money market account at a bank or savings institution, 
odds are you're getting a rate that’s substantially lower than what Kemper 
Money Market Fund is paying. 

To understand why, you have to understand the difference between a 
bank money market account (technically, a money market deposit account) 
and a money market fund. 

A money market fund is a mutual fund. It combines the money of indi- 
vidual shareholders and invests it in short-term instruments of government 
agencies, large corporations and financial institutions, thus offering even 
the smallest investor the opportunity to earn high yields available on the 
short-term money market. That's because dividends earned in a money fund 
reflect market interest rates paid by some of the largest, most reliable orga- 
nizations on short-term instruments generally beyond the reach of all but 
the largest investors. 

A bank money market deposit account, on the other hand, is actually 
a bank account with a fixed principal and a flexible rate. Banks can pay 
any rate they choose. And they usually pay just enough to keep their rates 
competitive with the bank down the street. But because their rates are not 
necessarily driven by the short term money market, their rates often trail 
those available through money market mutual funds. 

That's why Kemper’s Money Market Portfolio, for example, had a 
higher yield than the Bank Rate Monitor® National Index for money market 
deposit and Super NOW accounts from January, 1984 through September 
28, 1988. That’s 244 straight weeks!* 

True, your money market deposit account is probably insured. And 
Kemper Money Market Fund isn’t. But considering the fact that no share- 
holder has ever lost one penny invested in Kemper Money Market Fund, 
you might want to ask yourself, “Am I paying too much for insurance?” 

If your answer is yes, come grow with Kemper. Our money fund special- 
ists are available to answer all your questions during normal business hours. 
Call us toll-free at 1-800-537-6001 for a free prospectus containing more 
complete information, including management fees and expenses. Please 
read it carefully before you invest or send money. 


For a prospectus, call toll-free 


1-800-537-6001 
Kemper Money Market Fund (ag rancat 


Kemper Financial Services, Inc., 120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois 60603 





*Yield is based on past performance only and will fluctuate 
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tem designed to expand right along with your — allow you to add more phones and computers 
business, no matter how large you grow or how to your system, while requiring less power and 
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beyond. And allows you to add 
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Imagine a communications cation technology 


system that may never be obsolete. . \ —— ‘of the future, so you can 
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The DEFINITY™ 75/85 system is v : take advantage of emerging ISDN 
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four-hour access for retrieving and leaving mes- 
sages. And AT&T’s System Management offers 
you a range of tools, including windowing capa- 
bilities, to administer and maintain your DEFINITY 
75/85 system. 

All of which add up to increased business 
productivity. 


With a DEFINITY 75/85 system you've got 


the very best in investment protection. And if 


you're a current System 85 or 75 customer, you 
| can upgrade to the DEFINITY 
75/85 system while protecting 
up to 90% of your installed 
li 
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communications investment. 


The DEFINITY 75/85 





system was designed to evolve 
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as your business requires. 


With it there'll be virtual- 





ly no limit on how 





large you can grow and still 
communicate effectively. 

To find out more about the DEFINITY 
75/85 system, contact your AT&T Account 
Executive, or call 1 800 247-1212, Ext. 190. 

From equipment to networking, from 
computers to communications, AT&T is the 


right choice. 
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We believe in offering our guests every possible accommodation. Including a choice 
of four different kinds of Sheratons to stay in. 

Sheraton Hotels. Places where business people know they'll get treated like people, 
not just business. 

Sheraton Inns. They offer travelers on the road a name they can trust and quality 
they can count on. 

Sheraton Resorts. Fabulous places in the sun that let you relax, unwind and forget. 

Sheraton Suites. Coming soon, suite hotels defined not just by extra space, but by 
extraordinary service. 

Four different Sheratons with a single philosophy: “Little things mean a lot.” A 
philosophy that embraces the true spirit of service. 

Aspirit cultivated by the most all-encompassing employee service training program 
in the hotel business, the Sheraton Guest Satisfaction System. ‘er 


So no matter what kind of Sheraton is best for you, whether it's a Sheraton g SS} 
Hotel, Sheraton Inn, Sheraton Resort or Sheraton Suite, you can be Sets 
assured of one thing. 

You'll be staying at a place where people truly believe that little bck ema magas <  stbe 
things, no matter how seemingly small, mean a lot. © 1989 the sheraton Corporation sf bd 
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A Myth to Be Taken on Faith 





THE TEMPLE OF MY FAMILIAR by Alice Walker 
Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; 416 pages; $19.95 





BY PAUL GRAY 


lice Walker ascended from the 

realm of mere literature after 
Steven Spielberg's film adaptation of 
her novel The Color Purple. The 
movie's huge commercial success— 
and the controversy that arose over 
its portrait of black males—ensured 
Walker's public renown as a woman 
with a cause, an author who, when 
she has a message, would rather 
write a book than call Western 
Union. Indeed, her poetry and fic- 
tion have always been, to some ex- 
tent, polemical. Now that her poten- 
tial audience has increased many 
times over, Walker, 45, has become 
more forthright about the burden of 
her prose: the horrors that whites 
have historically imposed on blacks 
and that men have inflicted on 
women. Perhaps these lamentable 
subjects cannot be exaggerated. But 
in her latest novel, Walker tries. 

The Temple of My Familiar is al- 
most all talk—monologues and dia- 
logues, chiefly by and among black 
women. The skeletal plot is an ex- 
cuse to get the conversations going. 
Suwelo, a black professor of Ameri- 
can history, travels from his Califor- 
nia home to attend an uncle’s funer- 
al in Baltimore and to dispose of the house 
that comes as his inheritance. Suwelo is 
grateful for the respite provided by this 
visit; his wife Fanny (the granddaughter 
of Miss Celie, the heroine of The Color 
Purple) has discovered feminism and 
wants a divorce. It is not that she has 
stopped loving him, as she tells him, but 
rather that “I don’t want to be married.” 








Gloomily, Suwelo decides that “his gener- 
| 


ation of men had failed women.” 

His spirits lift when he meets Mr. Hal 
and Miss Lissie, two old and aged friends 
of his uncle’s. These two drop by regularly 
to talk and reminisce; they prove them- 
selves remarkable founts of memory, par- 
ticularly Miss Lissie, who confides that 
she has lived in countless incarnations 
dating back to the dawn of time. Relating 
her experiences as a slave girl being trans- 
ported to America, she interrupts herself 
to warn Suwelo, “You do not believe I was 
there? I pity you.” 

Suwelo believes. Short of hustling 
Miss Lissie out the door, that is probably 

his only option. For her voluminous story, 
to which a growing chorus of other voices 





ALICE WALKER 


myth that must be taken on faith or not at 
all. Parts of it are enchantingly beautiful. 
She remembers primeval Africa as the 
Edenic cradle of life. when women and 
men lived separately and thus at peace 
and when lions killed only to put ailing 
fellow creatures out of their misery. But 


Walker’s sociopolitical 
agenda makes for frequently 
striking propaganda. But 
affecting fiction demands 

something more. 


then the men decided to force their way 
into residence at the women’s encamp- 
ments, which Miss Lissie sees as the first 
of many tragedies: “In consorting with 
man, as he had become, woman was 
bound to lose her dignity, her integrity.” 
More evil followed. Ancient Africa 
was home to white people as well, but they 
were driven out because their pitifully 


gradually contributes, is an extended | paleskins could not protect them from the 
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blazing heat and light (“The white man,” 
Miss Lissie notes, “worships gold because 
it is the sun he has lost”). Thus was con- | 
ceived whites’ envy of blacks and a deter- 
mination to crush them, a process that be- 
gan, at least symbolically, in Greek 
mythology when Perseus beheaded 
Medusa, who was really the Great 
Mother, the Black African Goddess. 

None of this admits argument, 
of course; legends, old or new, are 
not susceptible to logic. But when 
Walker's characters venture into 
more recent history, their opinions, 
to put it discreetly, seem open to de- 
bate. Is it, for instance, true that the 
white colonial powers driven out of | 
Africa have tried to undermine the 
liberated countries by flooding them 
with pornography? Fanny’s father, 
the Minister of Culture of a newly 
emerged nation, claims that “the 
reason millions of Africans are ex- 
terminating themselves in wars is 
that the superpowers have enormous 
stores of outdated weapons to be got 
rid of.” Is this really the whole, or 
even a valid, explanation of the cur- 
rent slaughters across the continent? 
Fanny's mother discusses the vi- 
ciousness that people, especially 
white ones, display as the conse- 
quence of cruelties done to them 
when they were young. “I shudder to 
think,” she says, “what Hitler’s 
childhood was like. But anyone can 
see that the Palestinians and their 
children are reliving it under the Is- | 
raelis today.” 

The most hateful aspect of this 
last comment is not its content but its 
smug, self-righteous assurance (“anyone 
can see”). Ultimately, all of Walker's 
principal narrators reveal themselves as 
dictators manqué, people who believe that 
the truth is whatever they happen to say 
and who will tolerate no dissenting opin- 
ions. Fortunately for them, their author 
provides none. She rewards her actors 
with the good life, California style, where 
suitably enlightened men bake bread and 
Fanny can gloat over the advantages of 
elevated consciousness: “She was soon 
meditating and masturbating and finding 
herself dissolved into the cosmic All 
Delicious.” 

Walker's relentless adherence to her 
own sociopolitical agenda makes for fre- 
quently striking propaganda. But affecting 
fiction demands something more: charac- 
ters and events in conflict, thoughts strik- 
ing sparks through the friction of oppos- 
ing beliefs. The cumbersome ideological 
weight of The Temple of My Familiar will 
lead some, probably many, to praise it asa 
novel of ideas. But it is something else en- 
tirely, and disturbingly: a novel of 
allegations. = 
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INTRODUCTORY OFFER 


FREE 


IMPORTED BRIAR PIPE and 2 PACKS 
OF IMPORTED DANISH PIPE TOBACCO 


Imported Danish blend 


nothing for the pipe and tobacco 
Please just send $2.95 to help 
defray the postage, duty, tax, etc 
it you're not delighted return the pipe only for a $2.95 
refund. Only 1 to a customer 


make new friends 


In N.Y. add sales tax 





| 63-25 69th St., Middle Village, NY 11379 | 
| Enclose Check for $2.95 - In N.Y. Add Sales Tax | 
| Print Name, Address and Zip Below ~ | Am Over 21 | 
| | 
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for Good Service 


TIME’ service to its readers doesn't only 
include over 60 years of excellence in 
journalism and photography. It also 
entails ensuring that its readers receive 
the customer service they deserve. For 
toll-free service, call 


1-800-541-1000 


TIME'’s customer service 
representatives can help you to: 


TYPICAL 
SHAPE 
SHOWN 


We're fuss 

pots about 

our $25 pipes 

and we set 

aside any with 

slight surface de- 

fects for this Good- 

will Offer. The slight 

surface flaws are 

guaranteed not to 

impair the great 
smoking quality 

and you get 2 pocket 

pouches of our finest 

a $3 value Send 

they're FREE to 


1. Renew your Subscription Early so there will be 
no interruption in your service 


2. Renew Gift Subscriptions so you can guarantee 
delivery of gift subscriptions to your friends 
and relatives. 


3. Change your Address (please notify us four 
weeks in advance} 


4. Answer Questions about your subscription, its 
expiration or delivery difficulties 


After test smoking 


Good in U.S.A. only 


OR WRITE US: 


TIME Subscription 
Service Department 
P.O. Box 60001 
Tampa, Florida 
33660-0001 








swing reunion 





Rosetta + There'll Never Be 
Another You * Here's That 
Rainy Day * Swing Reunion 
+ Evening Star + Porgy and 
Bess Medley * Undecided « 
How High the Moon « 
Exactly Like You * Star Dust 
¢ 1 Surrender Dear « All 
That Jazz « E. K. E.'s Blues * 
On Green Dolphin Street « 
Body and Soul « After 
You've Gone * How About 
You? * Dancers in Love * 








“A perfect concert” 
~Stereo Review 


even giants of jazz, playing together for the first and last time, 
made jazz history on March Ist and 2nd, 1985, at Town Hall, 
New York City. 

This recording of that memorable event—24 selections of 
spontaneous musical combustion—is jazz at its best. Far more than a 
trip down musical memory lane, it’s living, breathing, swinging music. 

From Benny Carter's elegant, moving “Evening Star” to Red Norvo’s 
inspired malletry on the unaccompanied “Dancers in Love", Swing 
Reunion is all highlights. Stereo Review said it “could be a highlight 
of any record collection,’’ and Digital Audio called it ‘‘a 
destined-to-be-classic” album. To get your front-row seats, see below. 








To order by phone (credit-card orders only) call: 








Polka Dots and Moonbeams 
Lame? «Town Hall night ag Be nce Teddy Wilso 
Town © in, | 
I Can't Get Started * Lush Pi poo Eastern Time | 
Life/Take the “A” Train « ° ai : Benny Carter, 
Avalon Digtally recorded alto saxophone 
sales Red Norvo, 
Two compact discs vibraphone 
(31-7631) $25.95 Louis Bellson, 
Two cassettes drums 
(21-7650) $22.98 Remo Palmier, 
To order by mail, send your check, money order or major credit-card information po vecaib pm cng 
with your signature to Book-of-the-Month Records, Camp Hill, PA 17012-0001. hase . 
Please include the item number(s) of the recordings you want, plus a shipping and 
handling charge of $1.75 for the first set and 60¢ for each additional set, and sales | FTeddie Green, 
tax if you live in MY or PA. Also, indicate the code number found in the lower | Guitar (acoustic) 


right-hand corner of this ad on your order. 
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Full Circle 


TRIPMASTER MONKEY: HIS FAKE 
BOOK by Maxine Hong Kingston 
Knopf: 340 pages; $19.95 


BY STEFAN KANFER = 


n China Men (1980), Maxine Hong 

Kingston recalled a group of immigrant 
Orientals shoveling foreign ground and 
shouting “Hello down there in China! ... 
Hello, my heart and my liver ... I want 
home. Home. Home. Home. Home.” 

But for most of them, return was a fi- 
nancial and political chimera. Against 
their wishes and traditions, home became 
the US. Initially, their neighbors regard- 
ed them, in Bret 
Harte’s words, as the 
“Heathen Chinee,” 
an enduring carica- 
ture of cheap labor 
and social isolation, 
living in towns with- 
in cities, operating 
behind the impene- 
trable facades of res- 
taurants and laun- 
dries. It was decades 
before the hostility 
softened to tolerance 
and, in recent years, 
to appreciation. 

If the applause 
began with Richard 
Nixon’s famous visit 
to the People’s Republic, it has been in- 
tensified by the growing Chinese presence 
on campuses, in business and the arts. 
When Kingston published her first ac- 
count, The Woman Warrior (1976), she 
was a soloist. Today she is part of a choir 
of writers concerned with the Chinese ex- 
perience. On Broadway, David Henry 
Hwang's M. Butterfly explores the bound- 
aries of power, sex and race. In Amy 
Tan’s The Joy Luck Club, published last 
month, Chinese mothers offer their chil- 
dren a series of poignant confessionals. 
China’s repressive Cultural Revolution is 
the subject of a forthcoming autobio- 
graphical novel, A Generation Lost, by Zi- 
Ping Luo. The Chinese immigrant, now a 
professor of chemistry at Caltech, was 14 
when the Red Guards closed her school. 

But not everyone in Luo’s generation 











Novelist Kingston 


was lost. Spring Bamboo, published early | 


this year, is a collection of stories by Chi- 
nese writers under 40, gathered and edited 
by Jeanne Tai, a New York City attorney. 
The variety of their expressions and sub- 
jects indicates that culture has begun to 
seep back to the mainland, Wesleyan Pro- 
fessor Ann-ping Chin offers more proof of 
recovery in the recent Children of China,a 
survey of youth in the People’s Republic. 
“One cannot say that all China’s cultural 


~T19GHON 
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If you are a professional, 
you may well be interested 
in some of these events. 
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magnificent scenery 
and tourist attractions. 
And to get to Brazil, 
nothing would be more 
natural than to fly 
Varig, with its 
unrivaled knowledge of 
the country and its 
highly professional 
approach, matching 
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Spain. 
Western Europe’s 
last frontier. 


In the May 15 issue of TIME, we will 
carry the third of nine special advertising 
sections on Spain sponsored by Telefonica. 

The nine special sections that will com- 
prise this fascinating series will be published 
in TIME over the next three years, and will 
cover Spanish industry, technology, finance, 
culture and more. 

The theme of the May 15 section is en- 
titled “Fashionable Spain” and will feature 
articles on the Spanish fashion industry. 

Be sure to pick up your issue and read 
about a part of Europe that is certain to 
surprise you. 
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symbols and cultural assumptions were re- 
duced to ruins,” she writes. “They seem to | 
be endowed with a life of their own.” 

Given this feverish interest in China, 
it was inevitable that Occidental travelers 
would add their own speculations about 
the People’s Republic. Two years ago, 
Mark Salzman wrote /ron and Silk, a rec- 
ollection of his years as an English teach- 
er in Changsha. Next spring he will pro- 
duce a novel, tentatively titled Journey to 
the West, that mixes Chinese myth and 
actuality. And next month will bring The 
Great Black Dragon Fire, by veteran jour- 
nalist Harrison Salisbury. The fire was 
not fiction; it occurred in 1987, and it 
burned a Manchurian forest “so large 
that, like China’s Great Wall, it could 
have been seen from the moon.” 


ppropriately, the Sino-American re- 

naissance has now come full circle 
with Kingston’s first novel, Tripmaster 
Monkey. Many books have been influ- 
enced by her luminous works, and many 
more are likely to tumble from her new 
picaresque. The time is the late '60s, the 
place San Francisco, and the protagonist 
the wild-eyed Wittman Ah Sing, a recent 
graduate of Berkeley. Overseas, annihila- 
tion beckons as the Viet Nam War esca- 
lates. Envious of the black experience, 
Wittman howls, ““Where’s our jazz? 
Where’s our blues? Where’s our ain’t- 
taking-no-shit-from-nobody street-strut- 
ting language? I want so bad to be the 
first bad-jazz China Man bluesman of | 
America.” 

To awaken the Chinese-American 
conscience, Wittman decides to stage a 
phantasmagorical street theater piece, 
complete with diving monkeys and realis- 
tic thousand-man battle scenes. En route, 
he caroms off a cast of eccentrics: activist 
egomaniacs, a new wife and a newer girl- 
friend, hidebound parents, an ancient 
grandmother, pot-scented philosophers 
(“You're going through the delusion of 
clarity”) and a restless audience for his 
riffs. 

Some of Tripmaster owes its atmo- 
sphere to Herman Hesse’s overheated 
German vaudeville, Steppenwolf, and a 
few historical meditations are straight out 
of Saul Bellow (“The world was splitting 
up. Tolstoy had noted the surprising gai- 
ety of war. During his time, picnickers 
and fighters took to the same field”). But 
Kingston’s humor and idiom are her own, 
and so is the message, buried deep in her 
complex narrative. When Wittman visits 
his mother, she offers a succinct appraisal. 
“He read books,”’ she complains, “when 
he was three years old. Now look at him. 
A bum-how.” That critique has been 
made for 200 years by innumerable par- 
ents. As the world is discovering, the Chi- 
nese American is just like all the other im- 
migrant Americans. Only more so. a 
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Now and then, a fine spirit can evoke the very essence of 
the land that produced it. So it is with Canadian Mist, America’s t } SMOOTH 
number one Canadian. Pleasingly mellow. Yet clean, honest, and true. Vk MELLOW 
Like Canada itself. When it’s at its best. 
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Enjoy 50 years of 

TV memories in 

a special issue of 
People. 


Here's half a century of 
America’s favorite pastime 
recaptured in the colorful pages 
of this very special issue of 
PEOPLE magazine about TV’s 
50th anniversary. 

It’s your chance to rediscover 
TV's biggest shows and brightest 
stars. The fabulous stories and 
famous faces that have lighted up 
our homes for the past fifty years. 


From Sitcoms to Soaps. . . 
and more! 

Reminisce with a decade-by- 
decade photo review of the major 
and most memorable TV shows. . . 
including favorite comedies. . . 
dramas. . .westerns. . .game- 
shows. . .TV news. . .soap operas. 


Plus, TV’s greatest moments. 
The joyous and tragic moments 
that moved us to laughter and to 
tears. Great commercials, too. 
Hurry. Available for a limited 
time only. 

Don't miss out on the memories 
and the magic. Pick up this special 
TV Anniversary issue of PLROPLE— 
on sale May 1—while supplies last. 
Sponsored by Ford, General Foods, 
Gillette and Philip Morris. 


People 


That’s what we're all about. 
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Throwing In the Crying Towel 








BY JAY COCKS 





t seemed like a fine time. She was out of 

school, hanging out in Greenwich Vil- 
lage, and Charlie Parker was teaching her 
to sing. “Not that Charlie Parker,” Phoe- 
be Snow says now, but still, this was a time 
of awakening. At the urging of Parker, 
her “first boyfriend,” Snow was beginning 
to experiment with the crystalline grace 
of her four-octave voice, getting a grip on 
her crippling shyness, actually starting to 
perform. She made a debut album, she 
had a hit, she was on her way. Then her 
luck faded. So did she. 

That was the mid-’70s. There was mu- 
sic after that, but none of it was as consis- 
tent or as solid; none of it was as soulful. 
Now Phoebe Snow is back, with her first 
album in eight years, whose title, Some- 
thing Real, is a cool bit of understatement. 
The record is so real—so immediate— 
that the feelings described in its ten songs 
become almost palpable. The rhythms 
swing easy and rock on request, but the 
tunes have lyrics so vivid that each be- 
comes an epigram from a broken heart. 

What gives the songs their staying 
power is their instant emotional famil- 
iarity, the way they seem to carry so 
much of Snow’s emotional freight with 
no strain. The record’s last song, Cardi- 
ac Arrest, is a kick, a stops-out rocker 
that dares to be a little goofy, that cuts 
the listener a little welcome slack. Even 
here, though, Snow is laughing at the 
expense of a mangled heart. The wom- 
| en Snow sings about put themselves at 
perpetual high risk. /’m Your Girl, the 
record’s midpoint and one of its high 
points, sounds at first like another im- 
probably beguiling Snow song about 
love gone bad. /’m Your Girl is a love 
song, all right, but it is about Snow’s 
mother Lili, who died of cancer in 1986. 

Lili Grossman was a former Martha 
Graham dancer who married an enter- 
tainer turned exterminator and raised 
Phoebe and her sister in the subdued sub- 
urban environs of Teaneck, N.J. Phoebe 
was a shy child. “If you remember,” she 
says, “in high school there were always a 
couple of kids whose clothes were on 
crooked, whose glasses were really thick 
and hung sideways. Their hair was never 
right, and their clothes didn’t match, and 
they looked like little lost souls wandering 
down the hallway. That was me.” 

It was the music she heard, and the 
music Parker urged her to make, that 
brought her out of herself. She was making 





Phoebe Snow beats the blues with a fine new album 











Parker had ODed. But he had left her a 
legacy: a little self-confidence. And some 
hard luck. Her first album, released in 
1974, is still treasured as one of the semi- 
nal singer-songwriter testaments of the de- 
cade. There were enervating legal prob- 
lems over record deals. Her subsequent 
releases turned unfocused, uncertain. And 
there were personal tragedies. Snow’s 
daughter Valerie was born with brain 
damage in 1975. Music was no longer so 
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Phoebe Snow sings from the soul 
Epigrams from a broken heart. 








much a refuge and release; it became just 
another component of a great struggle. 
Snow resolved to care for her daughter at 
home, but then almost died herself a few | 
years back from a sickness she declines to 
specify. She now supports herself and Val- 
erie mostly by singing advertising jingles. 
If quality can prevail, then the suc- 
cess of Something Real ought to put 
some long distance between Snow and 
ditties for AT&T. “If you survive some- 
thing traumatic,” she says, “you are | 
never the same again. If you survive two 
traumatic things, you take a quantum 
leap in your spiritual self. You're never 
the same again. Life is looking up. I am 
a crying towel, but thank God I can 
do that. I don’t know where I'd be 
if I didn’t cry at least once a week.” | 
That's the real beat beneath her new al- 
bum. The faint sound of broken hearts 
mending. The rhythm of life restored. | 
—Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 





| demo tapes the night she heard that 
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ALWAYS THE LOW PRICE 
ON THE BRANDS YOU TRUST. 

ALWAYS.” 





THE LIFESTYLE RESOURC 


t The Lifestyle Resource we give you all the 
facts and details necessary to make an 
informed purchase. Your satisfaction is our 
primary concern. If your purchase doesn't 
meet your expectations, return it in original 
condition within 30-days for prompt refund 


THE LIFELINE GYM 


he Lifeline Gym is 

the most space effi- 
cient, time efficient 
home fitness device on 
the market today. You 
can simulate just about 
any of the exercises 
done on the expensive 
machines found in 
health spas and gymna- 
siums — the reason is 
latex. With this unique 
stretchable latex cable, resistance increases with 
movement — your muscles are challenged through 
their full range of motion. These variable resis 
tance exercises provide an excellent workout for a 
beginner as well as a challenge for a pro. The 
Lifeline Gym is so successful it is used by members 
of the Chicago Bears, the U.S. Ice Hockey team, 
and the UCLA track team to name a few. Adjust- 
able for individual strength levels and for different 
body shaping and toning. The gym includes a 
lifting bar, resistance cable, stirrups, exercise 
belt, door attachment and a comprehensive fitness 
guide that outlines over 25 exercises, Everything 
packs into a compact carry case, so you can enjoy 
the benefits of a complete workout anywhere. 
$49.95 #1841 Ladies or #1851 Men's. 








WHEN YOU'RE IN A HURRY 


When you're running short of time, ask one 
of our phone operators about UPS Blue Label 
delivery. In most cases, we can get your 
shipment to you in three or four working days. 


CALL TOLL-FREE 800-872-5200 





_HOW TO ORDER 


| Credit card orders call toll-free 800-872-5200 OR 

Send us a letter specifying the item, code number, and quantity of each item. 

¢ Total the amount, add shipping charge (see table below) make check payable to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE 
| © For MasterCard, Visa and American Express include your full account number, expiration date and signature. 


Mail to: THE LIFESTYLE RESOURCE"; DEPT. TIME19; 921 EASTWIND DR. SUITE 114: WESTERVILLE, OH 43081 


Most orders ship within 48 hours of receipt. 
Credit Card orders billed only upon shipment. 


No risk 30-day return privilege. 
THE MEDIA DEVELOPMENT GROUP 






SHARP AS A RAZOR 

he Chef'sChoice” Knife Sharpener safely and 

easily hones the dullest of knives to razor 
sharpness in minutes, According to Food and 
Wine, the Chef'sChoice Knife Sharpener is “un- 
questionably the best.” Popular Science calls it 
“idiot proof.” Its ingenious patented design is the 
brainchild of former DuPont engineer, Daniel 
Friel. His unique sharpening method uses dia- 
mond abrasives to sharpen a knife in three stages 
to form a progressively sharper edge. Since mag- _— J 
nets hold the knife at the precise angle required for each operation, the guesswork of traditional 
methods is eliminated. The resulting triple bevel edge stays sharper longer. Only the minimum 
amount of steel is removed during each stage, making it safe for all high quality steel or alloy knives. 
World class chef, Pierre Franey, in his V.¥. Times column, hailed the Chef’sChoice as “unparalleled, 
in my experience, for putting an exceedingly sharp and long-lasting edge on knives of all kinds.” 
Manufacturer's two year limited warranty, UL listed, measures 9” x 3'4" x 4". $79.95 #2450. 


AN AMERICAN CLASSIC 


he very best of the Adirondack Chairs are still made in the Adirondacks, 

in Willsboro, N.Y., on the shores of Lake Champlain. Willsboro's skilled 
woodworkers have done more than just re-create the original Adirondack Chair 
- they've added refinements such as a fully contoured seat and 6" wide arms for 
the ultimate in comfort. And the workmanship! The seat and backrest are hand 
dowled and glued to the frame for strength, using solid hardwood pegs (not 
capped screws) in the true Yankee manner. The rich rock maple is an extremely 
dense and attractively grained wood, all sanded - no sharp corners or 
splintering. Willsboro’s artisans have incorporated a unique (and patented) 
tongue-in-groove folding mechanism that lets you fold the chair to a mere 10” 
thickness for storage; sturdy hardwood locking pins secure it in the open 
position. When each piece is completed, it is treated with a wood protectant, 
ready for you to apply a clear finish or paint, or leave it to weather naturally. There has never been 
an Adirondack Chair like this...and we have a matching footrest, designed to create a chaise 
lounge and an end table to go along side - both constructed in the same fine tradition. The chair is 
38” x 14" x 20", $139.95 #1881 . The footrest is 14” x 20" x 22", $79.95 #1891.The end table is 16” x 
14" x 24", $69.95 #1901. Some assembly required. 
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FOR FASTEST SERVICE — CREDIT CARD 
GADERS CALL TOLL-FREE 24 HAS A DAY 


Shipping Charge covers UPS, handling and insurance for guaranteed delivery. 
UPS Second Day available for an additional $7.50 per order. 





+ Upto  $20....$ 3.95 $50.01 to $60....$ 7.95 
ups $20.01 to $30....$ 4.95 $60.01 to $70....§ 8.95 
AIR $30.01 to $40..-'$ 5.95 $70.01 to $100... $10.95 

2np 0A $40.01 to $50....$ 6.95 Over $100... $12.95 


Canadian residents please call (614) 794-2662 lor ordering information 
1989 C30 ADVERTISEMENT 





SEA. AND MAN 


eres a lot more behind these cards 
than just your signature. 





To find out what's behind these cards, turn the page. 
Please use ballpoint pen Select One: Citibank 1 MasterCard® or 1) Visa® 


PLEASE TELL US ABOUT YOURSELF 
Print full name as you wish it to appear on the card. First, Middle, Last 








Your Home Address Number and Street - Apt No City of Town State Zip Code 


Years at Current 0 Own Home a7 O Rent O Other Social Security Number ~~] Date of Birth (Month/Day/Year) 
Address 0 Own Condo/Co-op O Parents | | | 





MOISTEN HERE 


PE TO SIGN THIS APPUCATION. FOL 


Home Phone and Area Code Name phone listed under 


( 


Previous Home Address Apt. No | City or Town State | Zip Code Years There 


PLEASE TELL US ABOUT YOUR JOB 





Business Phone and Area Code 











Check Here If a ~ | it Retired or Self-Employed, Bank Name Account Number 
O Retired  Selt-Employed | ( ) 


EXISTING ACCOUNTS 
sure to specif 










mony, chikd suy t, of maintenance payments paid to 
you if you are not n on them to establish Cectwortness Your total annual income from all 








0 Money MarkeNOW Account 








COMPLETELY AND BE S\ 


ou 


CESSING PLEASE FILL 


Or 


TER PR 


Ss! 


OR FA! 


®c 





Institution Name 


0D Checking Account 
Institution Name 


© Savings Account 
institution Name 


| O Visa/MasterCard 0 American Express Card 0 Gasoline 
O Diner's Ciub O Department Store/Sears © Other 

























sources must be at least $8.000 to be considered tor cardmembership | 
| 


Your Total Personal Other Household 
Yearly income $ Income $ 
PLEASE SIGN THIS AUTHORIZATION 


Source of Other Household Income 
By signing below | authorize Citibank (South Dakota), NA. to check my credit history and exchange information about how | handle my account with proper persons, affiliates and credit bureaus if | am 
issued a card. | authorize my employer. my bank, and any other references listed above to release and/or verity information to Citibank (South Dakota), N A and its affiliates in order to determine my 
elignbikty for the Citibank credit card and any future extension of credit if! ask. | will be told whether or not consumer reports on me were requested and the names of the credit bureaus with their 
addresses that provided the reports. If | designate any authorized users. credit bureaus may receive and report account information in the authorized users’ name. | certify that! am 18 years ot age, or 
older, and that the information provided is accurate. | understand that if | use the card or authorize its use or do not cancel my account within 30 days after | recerve the card. the Citbank Agreement sent 
to me with the card will be Dinding on me | have read and understand the disclosure box on the back Terms are sudyect to change In order to be considered tor a Citibank MasterCard or Citibank Visa | 
card you must complete and sign this application. Omission of any of the information requested in this application may be grounds for denial 


xX 


































Applicant's Signature a ~~ Date Rev 2-89 

JB4741-B2 ‘Aecritaminntinaiins CHUAN 
ny Nd payment of $20 annual fee you will be ol 

ae A CITICORP COMPANY 





Citibank. 














There's ours. 


Disclosure Box 





$20 
Grace Period/Free Ride Period 





Late Payment Fees 
The fee is $10 for each billing period 
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On purchases you will have a grace period or “free 
ride” period of at least 25 days calculated from 

the statement closing date to the payment due date. 
If you do not pay your new balance in full by the 
payment due date, you will be assessed a finance 
charge on the then outstanding balance and on 
future purchases from the date such purchases are 
posted to your account. On cash advances, finance 
charges are assessed from the day you take the cash 
advance until the day we receive payment in full 


in which your minimum payment is 
not received within 25 days after 
payment due date. 





Over the Limit Fees and 
Other Charges 

Over the Limit Fee: None. Bad Check 
Fee: $10. Minimum Finance Charge 
50¢ for each billing period in which a 
finance charge, based on a periodic 
rate, is payable, Collection Fees 
Lawyers fees plus court costs or any 


You see, when you choose a 
Citibank MasterCard or Visa card, you 


other fees as allowed by law. 





WISCONSIN RESIDENTS ONLY Wisconsin law provides that no agreement, court order, of individual statement applying to marital property wil 
affect a creditor's interest uniess prior to the time credit is granted the creditor is furnished with a copy of the agreement. court order. or statement, 
or has actual knowledge of the adverse provision 


Some people think all MasterCard® and Visa® 
cards are pretty much the same. And many 
banks are perfectly happy to leave that im- 
pression. But the truth is no one else puts as 
much behind their cards as Citibank does. 
largest issuer of MasterCard and Visa 


get the kind of service only the world's 
cards can offer. 








Report Cards Can Hurt You 


Jn many homes, poor grades trigger a torrent of child abuse 


n Atlanta a mother 

beats her three chil- 
dren—ages twelve, ten and 
eight—with a rolling pin 
until they are black and 
blue. In Richmond a man 
forces his nephew to stand 
at attention and circles the 
boy while spitting on him. 
During a parent-teacher 
conference in Detroit, a 
woman grabs her twelve- 
year-old son, hits him in 
the face until he bleeds, 
then punches him in the 
ribs and walks out of the 
room. What did these chil- 
dren do to earn such treat- 
ment? They brought home report cards 
with poor grades. 

In America’s increasingly competi- 
tive society, the bad report card—once 
fodder for Norman Rockwell and Leave 
It to Beaver—is no longer a laughing mat- 
ter. More and more social workers, educa- 
tors and police are recognizing that re- 
port-card time can trigger a torrent of 
emotional and physical child abuse. 
While no national statistics are available, 
experts in communities nationwide say 
there is a spurt in the number of children 
suffering brutal beatings when report 
cards are sent home. 

In Cobb County, Ga., police have re- 
viewed accounts of child abuse for a two- 
year period and found that reports as 
much as double in the three days after 
school grades are issued. Many experts 


ILLUSTRATION FOR TIME BY RANDALL ENOS 





HOSPITALIZED. Lucille Ball, 77, television's 
celebrated first lady of laughter, for sur- 
gery on a weakened aorta; in Los Angeles. 
In a complicated seven-hour procedure, 
doctors replaced part of Ball’s aorta, the 
main heart artery, and aortic valve with 
organ tissue taken from the body of a 27- 
year-old man. 


DIED. James Rowe, 51, Army colonel and 
chief of the Army division of the Joint 
U.S. Military Advisory Group that pro- 
vides training and logistical support to the 
Philippine military; after at least two gun- 
men ambushed his car; in Quezon City. 
Philippine officials blamed the killing on 
Communist rebels, who oppose U.S. bases 
in the country. A highly decorated Viet 
Nam veteran, Rowe spent from 1963 to 
1968 in a cage as a prisoner of war. He re- 


find that the problem intensifies toward 
the end of the academic year. Observes 
Rosalyn Oreskovich, area manager of 
children’s protective services in Seattle: 
“From March to the end of June, our re- 
ferral rate will rise dramatically. By 
spring, the parents’ frustration has really 
built up.” 

The harsh reaction to poor grades is a 
symptom of deeper problems. “The cards 
may be an emotional lightning rod,” ex- 
plains child psychologist David Elkind of 
Tufts University, who notes that “grades 
are a concrete embodiment of many is- 
sues.” For one thing, bad grades can un- 
leash parents’ anxieties about their social 
status and their children’s prospects. To 
the poor, success in school offers a way for 
children to escape impoverished lives. 
Middle-class parents push their offspring 


Milestones 


counted that ordeal in his 1971 book, Five 
Years to Freedom. 


DIED. C.K. McClatchy, 62, chairman and 
editor of McClatchy Newspapers, Inc., 
the powerful West Coast print-media 
chain; of a heart attack while jogging; in 
Sacramento. McClatchy infused his pa- 
pers with a competitive edge and a knack 
for controversy. After McClatchy’s Sacra- 
mento Bee published a 1983 article detail- 
ing then Nevada Republican Senator and 
later presidential aspirant Paul Laxalt’s 
ownership of a Carson City hotel and ca- 
sino during the 1970s, Laxalt sued for li- 
bel. He settled out of court in 1987. 


DIED. Daphne du Maurier, 81, British novel- 
ist whose melodramatic tales of intrigue 
and romance won millions of readers; in 
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to surpass their own accomplishments. 
And wealthy, well-educated people rou- 
tinely expect stellar performances from 
youngsters. 

In many families, good marks are 
equated with good parent- 
ing skills. Says Anne Cohn, 
executive director of the 
Chicago-based National 
Committee for Prevention 
of Child Abuse: “Many 
parents take bad grades as 
a personal affront.” Some- 
times abusive parents are 
repeating the verbal as- 
saults or whippings that 
they received from their 
mothers and fathers. 

Schools contribute to 
the problem. Often a disas- 
trous report card is the first 
signal parents have that 
Johnny or Mary has been 
sailing too close to the aca- 

demic shoals. Education specialists say 
that parents should receive progress notes 
throughout the year, and that report cards 
should praise a child’s strengths and indi- 
cate a plan for dealing with weaknesses. 

Child-welfare groups and educators 

in several areas are mounting public-edu- 
cation campaigns aimed at stopping the 
“report-card reflex.” The programs, mod- 
eled after one begun in Houston by the 
Child Abuse Prevention Council, use 
newspaper ads, TV and radio announce- 
ments, school flyers mailed to students’ 
homes and brochures inserted into report 
cards. All these materials contain the 
same basic message for parents: raising 
voices or fists is not the answer to raising 
grades. — By Anastasia Toufexis. 
Reported by Janice M. Horowitz/New York and 
Michael Mason/Atlanta 


Par, Cornwall, England. The gothic imag- 
ery and polished storytelling of Du Mau- 
rier’s 24 books were often perfect fodder 
for a plot-hungry Hollywood. Among her 
works made into films: Jamaica Inn 
(1939), Rebecca (1940) and The Birds 
(1963), all directed by Alfred Hitchcock. 


DIED. John (“Jocko”) Conlan, 89, colorful 
but respected National League umpire 
from 1941 to 1965; in Scottsdale, Ariz. 
One of the few men in blue elected to the 
Baseball Hall of Fame, Conlan was an in- 
jured outfielder for the Chicago White 
Sox in 1935, when he changed careers by 
substituting for an umpire who collapsed 
in the 114° heat. In his first game he called 
out teammate Luke Appling on a close 
play and got into an argument with his 
own manager. 
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BY HOWARD G. CHUA-EOAN/Reported by Jeannie Park 





Paris Spring 


Mica Paris’ name, isn’t pro- 
nounced the way it’s 
spelled. It's Mee-shah, as 
in Michelle Antoinette. 
And though she was 
born in Britain, Mica 
sounds as if she grew 
up in Motown. “T lis- 
tened to Marvin Gaye 
and the Isley Brothers 
while growing up,” 
says Paris. “My music 
is not outright pop, 
and my vocals are 
gospel. A lot of peo- 
ple in America don't 
know that there’s soul 
in England too.” Last 
week So Good, her 
debut album, which is 
doing big business in 
Britain, was released 
in the States. Will 
the US. love Paris as 


much as the U.K. does? 
She aims to find out. The 
singer, 19, plans an Ameri- 
can tour in the summer 
when Paris, as the song 
goes, sizzles. 














In Their Cups 


Talk about occupational dis- 
eases. The last time James 
Garner and James Woods 
were paired, inthe TV movie 
Promise, Woods was schizo- 
phrenic. This time both are 
recovering alcoholics. In My 
Name is Bill W., which ABC 
airs on Sunday, the actors 
play Bill Wilson and Bob 
Smith, founders of Alcohol- 
ics Anonymous. Wilson and 
Smith, says Garner, “always 
were drinking coffee be- 
cause they had to drink 
something,” which explains 
the mugs. 





Sermons on 
The Mound 


Baseball has its amazing 
mysteries: sacrifice flies, 
biorhythmic batting slumps, 
perfect games—and Orel 
Hershiser IV. Hershiser, at 
least, can explain himself. 
The Dodger pitching sensa- 
tion does just that in Our of 
the Blue, his best-selling 
memoir of the 1988 baseball 
season. Says he: “Admitted- 
ly I have a funny name, ina 
baseball uniform I appear to 
have no chest, and my long 
arms and legs don’t evidence 
my strength.” Success, he 
says, stems in part from 
the mysteries of faith. 
“Being a Christian is no ex- 
cuse for mediocrity.” The 
Bible, after all, is a best 
seller too. 
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The Agony and the Ecstasy Il 


Overwhelmed by the beauty of MICHELANGELO'S Sistine Chapel, 
GARY BEVANS picked up his brushes, set up scaffolding and began 
copying the masterpiece onto the ceiling of his humble parish 
church in West Sussex. Fortunately, says Bevans, the English Mar- 
tyrs Church has the same width as the Sistine. “Everything fits so 
far.” Between making his living painting signs and truck panels, 
Bevans, who has never had an art lesson, expects to finish the repro- 
duction in two years. In any case, the devout Roman Catholic has re- 
discovered Michelangelo's agony. If you drop a brush, says he, “it's 
a long way down to pick it up.” 





I Say Yue-Sai 


With her TV program One 


World, journalist Yue-Sai 
Kan has conquered China 
An American based in New 
York City, Kan is mobbed 
on Beijing streets. Her ac- 
cent and hairstyle are wide- 
ly imitated. “I've gained a 
billion friends,” she says. 


Harry’s Rib 

If you're only a peasant, 
you'd.better hop out of the 
way. Those East Coast ho- 
tel barons are at 
it again. Earlier 
this month Donald 
Trump penned a 
nasly note to 
the queenly Leo- 
na Helmsley, with 
whom he has quar- 
reled over a parcel 
of land in Atlantic 





| Now her weekly US. cable 

| show, Looking East, which 
focuses on Asia, is winning 
American fans and may 
soon invade Europe. Still, 
the peripatetic Kan wants 
more time at home. Says 
she: “I want to go fishing, to 
shoot quail.” Or ride hors- 
es? Then she can call her- 
self Genghis 


City. “When God created 
Leona, the world received 
no favors,” wrote Trump 
“Without the veil of Harry 
Helmsley [Leona’s ailing 

., husband] you would 
© beanon-entity. You 
* would not be able to 
s randomly fire and 
» abuse people in or- 
der to make your- 
= self happy.” Leona, 
* awaiting trial for 
tax evasion, kept a 
royal silence 








Role Reversal 


In 1946, in DAVID LEAN’S classic film 
of Dickens’ Great Expectations, JEAN 
SIMMONS played the young Estella to 
MARTITA HUNT'S spurned Miss Havi- 
sham, the brooding harridan in a tat- 
tered wedding dress who teaches her 
ward to hate men. This July, in a star- 
tling reversal of roles, Simmons, 60, 
will play the spinster in a Disney Chan- 
nel mini-series. “Oh, yes," says Sim- 
mons, “it was kind of weird. But when 
they started putting the makeup on, 
and the wig and the dress, you get into 
it.” Simmons, who once suffered from 
agoraphobia, says she can identify a 
little with the reclusive Havisham. But 
that's as far as it goes. 
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The truck you a want. 





Annual 


oe 


The rate — waited for. 





ASO000 MLE VP 
See your dealer for the terms 
of the limited warranty 


When you can get a genuine GMC Truck with super-low 
financing, there's no reason to settle for less. And now, you can 
take your choice of interest rates as low as 2.9% A.PR., or $500 
to $750 cash back on S-15 Pickups* You can also get $500 cash 
back on our 1988 and 1989 S-15 Jimmy. Full-size C/K Sierra 
Pickups are available with an automatic transmission at no extra 
charge** Plus, you'll find Value Packages that save you hun- 
dreds more on selected new GMC Trucks.* 

But don’t wait. These low rates and cash-back offers won't 
last forever. You must take retail delivery from dealer stock by 


June 5, 1989. So see your participating GMC Truck dealer now 


for qualification details. And get the truck you've been dream- 
ing of. At the rate you’ve been waiting for. 

For a catalog and the name of your nearest GMC Truck 
dealer, call 1-800-VALUE89 (1-800-825-8389). 


*$750 on 1988 and 1989 S-15 Pickups. Spergen ds ¢ leader. $500 on 1988 and 1989 ete price 
leader S-15 Pickups. Other rates as low as 5.9%, 6.9% and 9.9% available as s length of contract 
increases 

** Based on M.S.R.P. 
fSavings based on M.S.R.P. of options if sold separately. Dealer financial participation may affect con 


sumer cost 
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It’s not just a truck anymore.’ ws ener Mews comporaton | Gl 




















The Spelling eatin “These houses look like somebody siued there with a bag of frosting and just splattered it wherever they felt like it” 


Million-Dollar “Birthday Cakes” 





Homeowning, Hollywood-style: living it up by tearing ‘em down 


or the priyilege of demolishing Bing 

Crosby's vintage Holmby Hills man- 
sion, television producer Aaron Spelling 
paid $10.25 million in cash. The bowling- 
alley-equipped, stadium-size French 
manor Spelling is building in its place will 
cost him about $30 million more. Just to 
the east, in Beverly Hills, a Japanese sur- 
geon has dismantled Ronald Reagan's 
former bungalow, donated the pieces to 
charity and erected a Moroccan palace 
with five domes, an art gallery, ten baths 
and two reflecting pools. “We would have 
liked larger reflecting pools, like the Taj 
Mahal,” explains general contractor Da- 
vid Conrad, whose desk is a marble slab 
that was once Reagan’s shower, “but the 
Street got in the way.” 

In the platinum ZIP codes of Holmby 
Hills, Bel Air and Beverly Hills, the noise 
of wretched excess is everywhere. “Tear- 
downs” are transforming the shape of 
some of the most voluptuous real estate in 
the U.S. Down tree-lined boulevards, the 
murmur of nannies cooing into baby car- 
riages and gardeners snipping the garde- 
nias is drowned out by earthmoving, saw- 
ing, hammering, and the cursing of 
drivers trying to park beside a line of 
lunch wagons, cement mixers and Porta 
Pottis. To date, hundreds of older homes 
in the area have been destroyed for the 
simple reason that the original “dunga- 
lows” were worth so much less than the 
land underneath them. Palatial homes 
whose scale is limited only by the owners’ 
taste and imagination are rising in their 
place. Typically, the latter far exceeds the 
former 

Of course, not everyone who buys a 
dwelling in the gilded neighborhoods of 





Los Angeles means to reduce it to rubble 
and build from scratch. But even those 
well-intentioned souls who hope to expand 
or restore an old house find that remodel- 
ing can be much more expensive than 
wrecking it and starting over. Anyway, in 
most cases the existing homes bear no re- 
semblance to the sugarplums dancing in 
many Hollywood heads. Many of the man- 
sions under construction, ornate stone box- 
es known among architects as “birthday 
cakes,” average roughly 10,000 sq. ft.; the 
typical American home is 2,000 sq. ft 
Among the popular features are recording 
studios, tanning parlors, servants’ quarters, 
double kitchens (one for catering) and mo- 
torized chandeliers. Outside, there are polo 
fields, putting greens, petting zoos, heli- 
ports, waterfalls and, in the case of one fa- 
ther of young children, a miniature rail- 


road circling the house. 
Ss uch follies can cost homeowners 
roughly $400 to $500 a sq. ft., plus an 
estimated $3 million an acre for the land 
‘Landscaping can be millions of dollars,” 
says Beverly Hills real estate broker 
Bruce Nelson, who turned over roughly 
$100 million in land and houses last year 
“You can spend half a million on a chan- 
delier without batting an eye.” 

Well, not everyone can. In addition to 
show-business types, many of the buyers 
are youthful entrepreneurs who started 
out in their garages and now control high- 
tech companies worth tens of millions of 
dollars. The rest of the money comes from 
overseas. “I've sold houses to the royal 
family of Saudi Arabia,” says Nelson, 
who glides around town in a yellow Rolls- 
Royce Corniche. “Also to the emissary for 





the Sultan of Brunei, two crown princes in 
Europe and three Japanese billionaires 
whose names I can’t pronounce.” Many 
foreign buyers are looking for a stable in- 
vestment, since California seems an un- 
likely candidate for revolution, and, to the 
Japanese especially, the land seems cheap 
compared with Tokyo 

Many residents mourn the passing of 
historic homes like Crosby’s. Among the 
homes that have vanished or will soon 
vanish are those that once belonged to 
Ray Milland, Jeanette MacDonald, 
James Coburn and Jack Benny. “We're 
losing a great deal asa culture,” says Alan 
Bergman of the Los Angeles-based Vic- 
torian Register, a real estate agency that 
specializes in vintage homes. “We're los- 
ing our heritage, the tolerance for things 
that are different.” 

Others are beside themselves about | 
what is being built in their place. “They're 
garbage,” says architect Kevin Cozen | 

| 
| 





“These houses look like somebody stood 
there with a bag of frosting and just splat- 
tered it wherever they felt like it.” The ef- | 
fect, not surprisingly, is that of a stage set 


“T think the Spelling house is a joke,” Coz- 
en adds. “It’s not a French manor. This is 
America in 1989. Someone like Aaron 


Spelling should be helping humanity by 


| having people design things that will 
| move the culture forward.” 


But sentimentality will not halt the 
teardown trend. “Not in this town,” 
snorts broker Elaine Young. “Not when 
you can make $2 million or $3 million.” 
Nor is community spirit likely to prevail 
“I like privacy,” says one Beverly Hills 
homeowner, holding his mobile phone | 
and surveying his 30,000-sq.-ft. mansion 
“T hear that the people who live down the 
road are getting a divorce,” he advises 
broker Nelson. “You should look into it 
I'll buy it and tear it down. I don’t like 
| having a house there.” By Nancy Gibbs. 
Reported by Denise Worreli/Los Angeles 
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Art | 


Tarted Up | 
Till the Eye 
Cries Uncle | 


Reviving the vulgarity of 
Thomas Hart Benton 


BY ROBERT HUGHES 


fever an American artist had seemed 


with the movement he had led, that 


dead and buried a decade ago, along | 


man was surely Thomas Hart Benton 
(1889-1975). True, his huge murals writh- 
ing with buckskinned, blue-jeaned and 
gingham-clad Americans were still to be 
seen in situ in the Missouri State Capitol, 
Jefferson City, and the Truman Library, 
Independence, Mo.; his name might still 
be invoked in Kansas City, where his lat- 
ter years were spent; and most students of 
| American art history knew that he had 
been the teacher (and to no small extent, 
the substitute father) of Jackson Pollock 
at the Art Students League in New York 
City. But actual interest in the Michelan- 
gelo of Neosho, Mo., was fairly low, which 
mirrored the poor esteem into which 
American regionalism, the populist art 
movement that in the ‘30s had tried to as- 
suage the miseries of the Depression, had 
slumped. From the late ‘40s onward, re- 
gionalism had come to look cornball, and 
its project, which was to rescue American 
art from the supposed corruptions of Eu- 
rope and New York, almost comically 
dated 
But nostalgia and a market boom bring 
most things back eventually. In 1983 the 
Whitney Museum of American Art re- 
vived Benton's old co-regionalist, Grant 
Wood, with a retrospective. Six years later, 
it is Benton's turn, with a show of some 90 
works at the Nelson-Atkins Museum of 
Art in Kansas City. Curated by the muse- 
um’s Henry Adams, who wrote the well- 
researched and highly readable accompa- 
nying biography, Thomas Hart Benton: An 
American Original, it will run until June 18, 
then travel to Detroit, New York and Los 
Angeles through July 1990 
The show confirms what one had al- 
ready suspected. It is bound to be a hit, be- 
cause Benton was a dreadful artist most of 
the time. He was not vulgar in the tasteful, 
closeted way of an Andrew Wyeth. He 
was flat-out, lapel-grabbing vulgar, inca- 
pable of touching a pictorial sensation 
without pumping and tarting it up to the 
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PERSEPHONE 


point where the eye wants to cry uncle 
Yet Benton's is a curious case because, 
despite all the hollering he and his admir- 
ers produced about down-home values 
and art for the common man, he was no 
kind of naif. He had studied in Paris be- 
fore World War I and was closely tied to 
the expatriate avant-garde there, espe- 
cially Stanton Macdonald-Wright, whose 
“synchromist” abstractions were among 
the most advanced experiments being 
done by any American painter. In New 
York in the early 20s, Benton dressed (as 
one of his friends would remark) like “the 
antithesis of everything American,” and 
had a peripheral relationship to Alfred 
Stieglitz and the circle of his 291 gallery 
Benton's own abstract paintings may 
not have been quite up to the level of Mac- 
donald-Wright’s, though it is difficult to 
judge them fairly, since he destroyed so 
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1939 


much of his early work “to get all that 
modernist dirt out of my system.” But it 
was abstraction that underwrote the sys- 
tem of Benton's later figurative paint- 
ings—an abstraction based on bulging, 
serpentine figures derived from Michel- 
angelo. From him, and from mannerist 
sources like Luca Cambiaso’s block fig- 
ures and El Greco's twisty saints, Benton 
assembled the theory of kinetic composi- 
tion that would eventually alter the walls 
of the Midwest. It would alter abstract 
painting itself, since his preoccupation 
with surge and flow got across to Pollock 
and, much etherealized, led to Pollock’s 
invention of “all-over” abstraction. In his 
own work, however, what it mainly pro- 
duced was rhetoric 

Benton left New York for good in 
1935, returning to Missouri. By then the re- 


gionalist movement had formed around his 


THREE FIGURES, CIRCA 1916 


“heroic” pastoral vision, and he felt obliged 
to repudiate the city, whose art world was, 
he announced, a veritable Sodom of fanat- 
ics like Stieglitz and “precious fairies” who 
“wear women’s underwear.” Yet an odd 
thing about regionalism, as Adams shows 
in amusing detail, is that it was the only art 
movement ever launched by a mass-circu- 
lation magazine. Regionalism’s promoter 
was a small-time Kansas-born art dealer 
named Maynard Walker, who sensed that 
the resentments of America, battered by 
the Depression and bitterly suspicious of 
the East, could be harnessed in the field of 
art. Cultural populism would sell, he dem- 
onstrated, provided it were shown welling 
up from the undefiled American heartland. 
The artists who embodied it best were 
Benton, Wood and John Steuart Curry 
They hardly knew one another. But it 


| Christmas 1934 issue of TIMI 





happened that Henry Luce was looking | 











for a patriotic circulation builder for the 
Walker was 
duly interviewed, Benton’s self-portrait 
went on the cover, and American region- 
alism was born. “A play was written anda 
stage erected for us,” Benton would later 
remark. “Grant Wood became the typical 
lowa small towner, John Curry the typical 
Kansas farmer, and I just an Ozark hillbil- 


ly. We accepted our roles.” 
k ism, supposed to be the expression of 
American democracy, was in its pic- 

torial essence the kissing cousin of official 
Soviet art in the ‘30s. If socialist realism 
meant sanitized images of collective rural 
production, new tractors, bonny children 
and muscular workers, so did the capitalist 
realism proposed by Benton and Wood 
Both were arts of idealization and propa- 


he further irony was that regional- 
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Benton's ideas about “the hollow and the 
bulge,” the rhythmical distortion of bone and 
muscular structure, made his human figures 
weirdly overdetermined, like lanky dummies 
with cartoon faces. His trains lean forward 
like Walt Disney’s as they steam along; the 
very clouds in his landscapes flex their bi- : 

ceps. His nudes are pinups: Persephone is basically a Petty 
girl. One might make a case for him as a pre-post-modern- 
ist, a sort of American De Chirico without the sophisticat- 
ed melancholy, full of nostalgic 
thinly veiled fetish-images. But it would not play in Peoria. 
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“appropriations” and 


ganda. In aesthetic terms, little that Benton 
painted for the next 40 years would have 
seemed altogether out of place on the ceil- 
ings of the Moscow subway. Apart from 
this, the whole matter of Benton’s racism is 
still up in the air. His paintings of blacks 
look condescending because he never fig- 
ured out how patronizing his desire to “en- 
noble” them was, but at least he was equal- 
ly hard on whites, those gangling hayseeds 
and pudgy politicos | 
In any case, Benton could hardly 
draw anything without caricaturing it 
That was part of the reason for his 
popularity—as it is with an artist like Red 
Grooms today. You cannot help liking 
Benton for his lack of cant, his indomita- 
ble energy, his cussedness and indepen- 
dence, But as his work proves, these quali- 
ties, though admirable in themselves, do 
not guarantee major art a | 




















Essay 


Otto Friedrich 


Reflections on 28 Flavors 


Lis strange how often business enterprises that seem a ba- 

sic part of American life just fade away, and how soon one 
forgets that they were ever there. Yes, like Packards and 
Studebakers (or convertibles with rumble seats). Or getting 
one’s daughter shoes at Best's, until she grew old enough for 
cashmeres from Peck & Peck ... Or trying to recall the 
Burma-Shave signs that used to enliven those long trips be- 
fore most people ever took airplanes. TO STEAL/ A KISS/ HE 
HAD THE KNACK/ BUT LACKED THE CHEEK/ TO GET ONE 
BACK/ BURMA-SHAVE. 

Imagine, if you can, living someday in an America where 
nobody under the age of 40 can remember names like Pepsi- 
Cola or Ford or Howard Johnson’s. Impossible! So on a drive 
from New York City to Washington not long ago, it seemed 
the most natural thing in the world to stop for lunch at the 
next Howard Johnson’s. A hot dog and some French fries 
and a dish of maple-walnut ice 
cream. That was what one had 
been doing on the superhighway 
to Washington ever since it was 
built back at the dawn of the Re- 
public. But when that familiar or- 
ange roof loomed up out of the 
rain near Wilmington, Del., it 
turned out that the orange roof 
covered only a Howard Johnson 
motor lodge and the adjoining 
restaurant called itself Bob’s Big 
Boy. It would be uncharitable to 
criticize a Big Boy restaurant for 
not being a Howard Johnson's, 
but when one has been looking 
forward to a Howard Johnson's 
hot dog and a dish of Howard 
Johnson's maple walnut, any- 
thing that Big Boy has to offer is, 
well, not the same. And if one inquires politely how far down 
the superhighway one must go to find the next Howard 
Johnson's restaurant, the polite answer is that there aren’t 
any there anymore. 

And so another piece of one’s childhood is consigned to 
oblivion. The reason those hot dogs linger so deliciously in 
the memory is not the hot dogs themselves, actually, but the 
toasted buns they came in, and the yellow pseudobuttery 
glop that reduced the toasted buns to toasted mush, and the 
elongated white cardboard containers that held the toasted 
mush so that one could make a game of trying to gnaw on the 
hot-dog mush without getting one’s hands and face entirely 
covered with the dripping glop—a game that, to one’s par- 
ents’ despair, one invariably lost. 

But that was just an appetizer to the prospect of a How- 
ard Johnson's ice-cream cone containing one of the famous 
28 flavors. Chocolate or coffee (or maple walnut) might be 
good enough for parents, but if one was an inquisitive and 
competitive boy with a mania for collecting things, the obvi- 
ous challenge was to eat all 28 flavors. This was not so easy as 
it might seem, for not all Howard Johnson’s restaurants car- 
ried all 28 flavors. Nor was it as pleasant as it might seem ei- 
ther, for there were flavors like ginger that had very little 
reason to exist except to be one of the magical 28. But there 
were always the marvelous cones, for Howard Johnson’s 








cones were just about the only ones that stayed crisp and 
tasty no matter how long one spent lapping the ice cream 
down into the bottom, trying to make it last longer than any- 
one else’s cone. Mon Dieu, tell Marcel Proust that made- 
leines are not made anymore. 

But is it really possible that Howard Johnson’s simply 
disappeared, and without anyone saying farewell? No, the 
reality is more interesting. From the day in 1928 when How- 
ard D. Johnson opened his first roadside stand, in Wollaston, 
Mass., to sell hot dogs and a rich chocolate ice cream of his 
own formulation (16% butterfat), the next half-century was 
largely a story of growth and profit. But that success inevita- 
bly brought increased competition from all kinds of new- 
comers, like McDonald's, and the gas shortages of the 1970s 
hurt all roadside businesses considerably. There were also 
some who claimed that baby-boom customers preferred zip- 
py novelties like, say, taco- 
P burgers. So when Howard B. 
Johnson, son of the founder, got 
an offer in 1979 from a British 
conglomerate named Imperial 
Group Ltd., he was happy to sell 
an empire that included 1,040 
restaurants (about a quarter of 
them locally franchised.) plus 
520 motor lodges for a tidy $630 
million. But the deal did not 
bring lasting happiness to the 
Britons, and in 1985 they sold 
Howard Johnson's to the Marri- 
ott Corp. Marriott, which owns 
Bob’s Big Boys, kept only about 
400-odd company-owned How- 
ard Johnson's restaurants, which 
magically began turning into 
Bob’s Big Boy restaurants, and 
sold off the bulk of the empire to Prime Motor Inns Inc. 

Marriott has little interest in Howard Johnson's tradi- 
tions. It prefers its own traditions, as exemplified by the 
name of co-founder Alice Marriott. Last June it began giving 
Bob's Big Boys in San Diego the new name of Allie’s. “The 
intention, long term,” says a company spokesman, “is to con- 
vert all Bob’s Big Boys and Howard Johnson’s to Allie’s.” 
While this was going on, however, some of the old-timers 
who had obtained their Howard Johnson’s franchises from 
old Howard Johnson himself were fretting about being sold 
from conglomerate to conglomerate. So they hired onetime 
Attorney General Griffin Bell to lead them into battle. 

This never came to court but came instead to an agree- 
ment in which Marriott and Prime each put up $500,000 to 
enable as many as 90 old-timers to incorporate in 1986 as 
Franchise Associates, Inc. A year later, 54 of the licensees 
actually bought stock in the new company. FAI now in- 
cludes 137 individually owned Howard Johnson's restau- 
rants in 26 states, a far cry from the 1,040 of yesteryear, but 
still ... And although they don’t all have all 28 flavors of 
Howard Johnson's ice cream, an FAI spokesman admits, 
they all have at least 18. Which indicates that if we can’t pre- 
serve all the riches of the past in this forgetful and conglom- 
erate age, we can, with a certain determination and a certain 
effort, preserve at least some of them. Burma-Shave. i 
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THE SPIRIT SOARS. 
THE CRITICS RAVE. 


“The best new American sedan this year.” 






Motor Trend, February ‘89 
The new Dodge Spirit ES took on five of the most respected sports sedans in independent tests 
of acceleration, passing, braking and slalom and came out best overall.*t 
United States Auto Club Testing, February ‘89 
“The Spirit ES makes competitive sedans—foreign or domestic—look poorly thought-out.” 
Motor Trend, February '89 
In independent tests, Spirit ES went from O to 60 in just 791 seconds, outperforming Nissan 
Maxima SE, Honda Accord LXi, Chevy Corsica LTZ and BMW 525i* 
USAC Tests, February '89 
“The ES sweeps through long bends with unruffled poise...” 
Car and Driver, December '88 
Spirit ES won the slalom, beating the Maxima, Accord, Corsica, BMW and Ford's Taurus SHO* 
USAC Tests, February ‘89 
“,.. powerful mechanical harmony of its engine and transaxle.” 
Motor Trend, February ‘89 
In 60-0 braking tests, Spirit ES stopped in less distance than the Taurus, Accord and Corsica* 
USAC Tests, February ‘89 
‘At the $10,000 to $15,000 level... the Spirit ES is the best of the bunch.’ 
Changing Times, December '88 
It's official. Dodge Spirit ES is the sedan that handles the road as well as it handles the family. 
So see your Dodge Dealer soon. And let your Spirit soar. 
“Tested with standard engine and manual transmission combination tResults based upon four equally weighted test components 








The New Dodge Spirit ES 


THE NEW SPIRIT 
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BUCKLE UP FOR SAFETY. THE PERFORMANCE DIVISION OF CHRYSLER MOTORS 
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SURGEON GENERAL'S WARNING: Smoking 
By Pregnant Women May Result in Fetal 
Injury, Premature Birth, And Low Birth Weight. 





